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Ir is always a grateful duty to think of our spiritual bene- 
factors. In going over the list, we first recall our parents, 
followed by our personal teachers and friends. Then we 
remember the .great lights of philosophy and literature, — 
such as Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Hafiz, Dante, Des Cartes, 
Spinoza, Lessing, Goethe, Kant, Schiller, Fichte,, Hobbes, 
Bacon, Milton, Shakespeare, — with whom so many halcyon 
hours of study and joy have been passed, banqueting with 
gods on the ambrosia and nectar of the mind. Next, a 
thoughtful acknowledgment must be made for fruitful influ- 
ence and varied pleasure to many marked authors who have 
flourished in the present century, represented by such names 
as Coleridge, Scott, Byron, Wordsworth, Bulwer, Richter, 
Carlyle, Mill, Comte, Hamilton, Tennyson, Humboldt, Bunsen, 
Channing, Dewey. 

But it is to three contemporary men, each of commanding 
genius in his own way, that we are, for ourselves, conscious of 
the deepest debt. We refer to Ralph Waldo Emerson, Her- 
bert Spencer, and James Martineau. To the first of these, 
though owing much else, we feel chiefly indebted for stimu- 
lus, or electrifying curiosity; to the next, for instruction, a 
steady enlightenment; to the last, for inspiration, which is 
united stimulus and instruction vitalized by something higher 
still. 
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Emerson was born in Boston in 1803; was graduated early 
at Harvard University; taught school five years; was then 
settled for a few years as a Unitarian clergyman. Before thirty, 
the expansion of his thought and feeling beyond the limits of 
ecclesiastic creed and usage led him to resign his ministerial 
office, and withdraw to a more free and congenial mode of life 
in the pleasant country town of Concord. There, excepting 
two seasons of European travel and extensive tours of lectur- 
ing in the United States, he has resided ever since. He has 
enjoyed the fullest advantages, both of solitude and of the best 
society; being an austere devotee of seclusion, a poetic haunter 
of the stillest places in nature, and reckoning as his friends 
or correspondents the noblest characters of the century. 
He has been, though not a severe and consecutive student, a 
wide and assimilative reader; still more, an acute observer 
and fearless thinker; while, by his audacious and sensitive 
genius, he is a contemporary of the primal minds of all ages. 
Without producing any systematic or finished treatise, he 
has given to the public six memorable volumes of lectures, 
essays, and studies, and two volumes of verse, perhaps still 
more memorable. He will certainly be reckoned among those 
described by himself as — 

“ Olympian bards who sung 
Divine ideas below, 


Which always find us young, 
And always keep us so.” 


James Martineau was born in England in 1805. He is of 
that Huguenot lineage to which such an immense sum of no- 
bleness, talent, energy, and service is to be traced. To the 
same family belongs Harriet Martineau, a woman who, in in- 
tellectual capacity, force of character, and the amount of 
work she has achieved, has scarcely been surpassed in the 
history of her sex. After the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, a Protestant family, making their escape disguised as 
peasants, carried their only child hidden in a pannier of fruit 
on the back of a mule. As they passed a group of Catholic 
soldiers, one rough fellow thrust his sword through the pan- 
nier. The child, untouched, uttered no cry; and the agitated 
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parents kept safely on. From that brave babe Martineau is 
descended. He received a careful education, largely under 
the auspices of the excellent Lant Carpenter and Charles 
Wellbeloved, to whose memory he has paid affectionate trib- 
utes. It is a curious coincidence, that, while Herbert Spen- 
cer was a child of three years at Derby, Martineau spent a 
year there: preparing for the profession of civil engineer, the 
same profession which Spencer afterwards forsook for the 
more attractive field of philosophy. Martineau, too, quitted 
mathematical pursuits, and joining the theological school at 
Manchester, after a four years’ course of study, followed by 
a year of teaching, entered the Christian ministry. Origin- 
ally blessed with talents of a comprehensive and command- 
ing order, especially remarkable for the balanced combination 
of metaphysical acuteness and imaginative wealth, he has 
ever been an unwearied student, and has made himself a rare 
master alike in the three great realms,—the history of hu- 
man life, exact science, and the higher philosophy. All his 
writings also betray the results of an exquisite literary cul- 
ture. He was first settled in Dublin, Ireland, as an Inde- 
pendent Presbyterian minister. After a short settlement, 
refusing to accept the State patronage or royal subsidy 
offered to the Presbyterian churches by the crown, he re- 
signed his place and removed to Liverpool, where he 
remained as pastor of a Unitarian congregation for upwards 
of twenty-five years. Some ten years since, he accepted 
the post of Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy 
in Manchester New College, in London, where he now re- 
sides, discharging the duties of that office. He has pub- 
lished a volume of controversial discourses, delivered in 
the series known as the “ Liverpool Lectures;” a smaller 
book, entitled “The Rationale of Religious Inquiry ;” two 
volumes of sermons, called “Endeavors after the Christian 
Life ;”’ and miscellaneous review articles of sufficient br'k to 
make four volumes. These papers deal chiefly with the his- 
tory and nature of Christianity, moral and religious experi- 
ence, and the deeper questions of speculative philosophy. 
Although he has made no sensation among the populace, his 
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character, genius, and extraordinary acquisitions are widely 
known and highly estimated among the best minds of the 
time. 

Spencer was born in Derby, England, in 1818. Educated 
at home by the sedulous care of his father, he grew up a 
. strong, fresh, independent thinker, with an irresistible bias to 
mathematics, natural history, and philosophy. He practised 
for several years the profession of civil engineer. Then, 
having developed a vast body of knowledge and coherent 
theoretic thought, under the impulse of a desire to construct 
a system of science as an organized aggregate of direct and 
indirect deductions from the Persistence of Force, — an im- 
pulse which pressed on him as the summons of a fate, — he 
abandoned his official employment, and dedicated his whole 
life and soul to the task he had chosen. For over twenty 
years he has lived in London, in intimate relations with the 
most gifted men of science in that cosmopolitan centre, toil- 
ing at the fulfilment of his high aim with a vigilance and per- | 
tinacity already imposing in their results, and destined to be 
exemplary for futwre aspirants. He has published a volume 
of “ Social Statics ;” a volume of “ Principles of Psychology ;” 
a volume of “ Essays on Education ;” a volume of “ Iliustra- 
tions of Universal Progress;” two volumes of “ Essays, 
Political, Scientific, and Speculative;” and the first three 
volumes of his great integral scheme of “ Synthetic Philoso- 
phy.” This scheme he proposes to finish in ten volumes, to 
be printed in serial parts; and the fourth is now in press. 

The writings of Emerson are thickly sprinkled with pun- 
gent aphorisms, poetic, didactic, metaphysic, embodying the 
results of empiric observation, intuitive consciousness, and 
transcendental speculation. He uses intellectual probes of 
exceeding sharpness and length, piercing wonderfully into 
the worlds of matter and mind. He is an intense seer, the 
polarities of whose personality, experience, and style are so 
brilliant and dynamic, that the faculties of the reader tremble 
at their shock, and, if capable of proportionate re-action, must 
assimilate more or less of permanent impulse and result. 
But he is a most irregular thinker, a most startling writer, 
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with little arranged coherency either of philosophy or of ex- 
position. His writings, to a great extent, are unorganized 
collections of separate insights, each of wondrous reach and 
accuracy, but quite unrelated. His vision is of crystalline 
clearness, penetrating and steady as the radiance of a star; 
but it embraces no groups and covers no landscape. Scarcely 
any one else so often lifts his reader “ to paradise by the stair- 
way of surprise.” His imaginative power and his artistic 
skill in verbal statement make his best paragraphs exciting 
and exhilarating in an unparalleled degree. No man has de- 
posited on his pages more of those gems of wisdom, those 
apothegmatic jewels, those quotable felicities, sure to become 
popularly current, the fascinating passports of literary immor- 
tality. It must be admitted, that he has produced on his con- 
temporaries innumerable scattered impressions of the keenest, 
the deepest, and the most enduring nature. But he is un- 
systematic: he educates little, he develops little. His great 
function is to excite, detach, and enkindle. 

Emerson, accordingly, never sets forth the collective truths 
pertaining to a subject in such orderly array as to make the 
careful reader feel himself thenceforth master of that subject. 
His method is neither analytic nor synthetic, but isolatedly 
perceptive. His essays are masses of almost miraculously 
penetrative perceptions, which seem to have their origin in 
spontaneous intuition, rather than in any process of purpose- 
ful reflection or reasoning. The tenacious patience and wide 
connectedness of thinking, the continuous power of simulta- 
neously holding a vast number of threads of thought in a syn- 
thetic grasp, the ripened habit of testing every thought by 
critical reference to the standard of universal congruity, — 
all these, which are prominently wanting in Emerson, are 
extraordinarily possessed by Spencer and Martineau, both of 
whom are systematic and critical thinkers, fully equipped 
and trained, with a consummate wealth of co-ordinated kne-7l- 
edge, and a rare skill in imparting it. Neither of them han- 
dles a topic merely to scatter a multitude of brilliant points 
about it: both wait till they have obtained such thorough 


information as will enable them to teach the truths of it in 
23* 
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pretty full outline and with sufficient detail. One who.reads 
an essay of Emerson on “ Heroism,” on “ Prudence,” or on 
“Love,” will be greatly stimulated, pleased, bénefited; but 
will get no thorough definition: he will learn very little. On 
the other hand, he who reads Spencer’s “ Origin and Func- 
tion of Music,” or his “ Illogical Geology,” Martineau’s “ What 
is Sin?” or his “Church and State,” will find not only keen 
suggestions, but also precise definitions, grouped facts, and 
comprehensive generalizations; in a word, competent instruc- 
ticn. Unless he was already fundamentally informed, he will 
know more than he did before. For example, there is no 
subject on which Emerson has written so much or so well 
as on character and manners, styles of men and modes of 
behavior. His observations are sagacious, suggestive, origi- 
nal, and just to the last degree. But he furnishes us no 
standard of judgment, he gives us no scale of ranks. We are 
left quite in the dark at the close. The pupil who comes 
from under his influence, compared with one who comes from 
under the influence of Spencer or Martineau, is like a de- 
lighted and astonished spectator of striking chemical phe- 
nomena, compared with a student who has mastered the prin- 
ciples of chemistry. 

Yet, in his own way, Emerson is a peerless master, and: 
worthy of glowing admiration. The depreciation he meets in 
some quarters is unjust. A host of persons, baffled by his 
transcendentalism or repelled by his eccentricities, turn from 
his pages with something like scorn. Such critics compla- 
cently make a display of their want of insight. The grossest 
wrong done to him is in the frequent belief that he is an icy 
intellectualist. Intellect may surround his emotions, but it is 
as a ring of frost may gird a core of fire. The sum of his 
writings shows his moral nature to be as keen and deep and 
commanding as his intellect is brilliant and bold. Nothing 
can surpass his ethical maxims, such as these: “ The supe- 
riority that has no superior, the redeemer and instructor of 
souls, is love.” —‘“ Pure sympathy with universal ends is an 
infinite force, and cannot be bribed or bent.” — “ Holiness 
confers insight, because not by our private, but by our public 
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force, do we share and know the nature of things.” He is 
also an impassioned lover of liberty and harborer of impas- 
sioned feelings. Unless all signs are false, the coolness of his 
eye has been matched by the fervor of his heart. The pa- 
thetic sharpness of many of his expressions of emotion cuts 
to the marrow, like a blade of acid flame. If the feeling of 
Emerson seems pale and ineffectual, it is owing to the lack 
of experienced feeling in the reader. <A frequent ostentation 
and eulogy of stoical intellectuality may well be but a refuge 
from too extreme tenderness. In an experienced man, the 
intensest feeling is the shyest of betraying itself. Yet has 
Emerson written, “ We walk alone in the world; friends, such 
as we desire, are dreams and fables.” —“ Alas! I know not 
why, but infinite compunctions imbitter in mature life the re- 
membrances of budding joy, and cover every beloved name.” 
“Too pathetic, too pitiable, is the region of affection, and its 
atmosphere ever liable to mirage.” If such sentences yield 
no plaintiveness of tone, are not escapes of a profound pathos, 
it must be for the same reason that the song of the nightin- 
gale pours no music for a dull ear. 

It is true, that the sparkling sentences in which Emerson 
puts his thoughts are such beautiful specimens of literary 
crystallization, that many readers are pardonable for not sup- 
posing the gems to be as good for service as they are brilliant 
to the eye; but, however venial the error, it does not cease to 
be an error. It is true, that the conspicuous relief of his 
thoughts is proportioned to their lack of correlation, and that 
the emphasis of his statements is often fatal to the needful 
qualifications; but that requires his readers to be thinkers, 
too, and not passive recipients of his thinking. If he would 
say, “ Truth thou seest, bluntly tell; right thou feelest, rashly 
do; consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds,’ —let his 
readers furnish the proper supplement, and they will receive 
his benefit free of harm. If, in his strong self-sufficingness, 
he carries his love and illustration of liberty even to caprice 
and oddity, is it not an example supremely needed and whole- 
some amidst so many cowardly conformists to outworn tra- 
ditions? There never was a bolder champion of mental 
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freedom for himself and for all men. Many a sentence of his 
makes the blood leap and tingle as at the blast of a trum- 
pet: — 


‘¢ Scepticism is unbelief in cause and effect.” 

‘‘The police and sincerity of the universe are secured by God’s 
delegating his divinity to every particle.” 

‘* Not knowing what to do, we ape our ancestors; the churches 
stagger backward to the mummeries of the dark ages.” 


** God builds his temple in the heart, on the ruins of churches and 
religions.” 


His rich and vigorous freshness has been an invaluable 
tonic to his contemporaries. It is true that he is influential 
more by his central organic originality of spirit, than by his 
special teachings: but he has strewn the whole upper air of 
the age with the impregnating pollen of his personality; and 
any contemptuous estimate of him, at this day, is an ab- 
surdity possible only to vulgar ignorance or inveterate preju- 
dice. The illustrious position he has slowly won in a critical 
age, demonstrates the validity of his claim. He who has 
created and flung into literature hundreds of such passages 
as the following, is a royal benefactor of the world, enriching 
his race with beauty and sentiment : — 

“ Spring still makes spring in the mind 
When sixty years are told; 
Love makes anew this throbbing heart, 
And we are never old. 
Over the winter glaciers 
I see the summer glow, 


And, through the wild-piled snowdrift, 
The warm rosebuds below.” 


Spencer and Martineau are alike in roominess of mind, as 
well as in the critical and systematic distribution of their 
knowledge; yet they are of antagonistic schools, and have 
several attributes strikingly unlike. Martineau is an ethical 
and religious philosopher, but with an immense command of 
the resources, and an unprejudiced attitude towards the pro- 
cesses, of physical science. Spencer is a philosophical scient- 
ist, not without a fair acquaintance with the scholastic discipline 
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and a strong sense of that mystery which is so impressive 
and attractive to the artistic mind. Martineau is a poetic 
metaphysician, whose spacious intellect, stored with exact 
information and teeming with reflective activities, is sur- 
rounded with vivid wonder, and vibrates with trustful and 
affectionate aspiration. Spencer is a generalizing observer, 
with faculties at once microscopic and telescopic in their 
range, grouping all presented phenomena, and reasoning his 
way to their ultimate principles; his apprehension of the 
esthetic and of the unknown being more intellectual and 
receptive than emotional and creative. Of the two realms 
which self-consciousness and perceptive observation have to 
construe, the favorite home of Martineau is the mind; that 
of Spencer, external nature. Both are logical, but the former 
is literary, the latter scientific: the former takes his depar- 
ture and predominant sympathies and associations from the 
moral sciences; the latter, from the physical sciences. Both 
recognize that the series of natural and psychological phe- 
nomena are parallel, and not identical; but Martineau believes 
that they can never be transposed into linear subordination, 
physical and mental science being “twins in their birth, yet 
without contact in their career;” while Spencer holds that 
mental phenomena are a later evolution out of the physical. 
Of those impressive and expressive lines of causation, whose 
crossing in our organism simultaneously yields us the anti- 
thetic knowledge of Nature and Self, Spencer emphasizes 
the ones which the outer world sends into the soul; Martin- 
eau the ones which the soul sends into the outer world. The 
former starts with the idea of Force, and gathers all knowl- 
edges around the pole of external Substance; the latter starts 
with the idea of Thought, and preferentially gathers all knowl- 
edges around the pole of conscious Mind. This distinction 
loosely holds of them everywhere; although neither would 
deny that it is power entering consciousness which gives the 
notion of externality, power leaving consciousness which 
vives the notion of Self. 

We must confess — perhaps it is owing to a prejudice of 
our theological education and ministerial profession, though 
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we would rather trace it to a certain emotional endowment 
outside of the intellect — that we are forced to look up to the 
more idealistic Martineau with greater admiration, than to the 
more realistic Spencer. The latter seems, with his cool and 
rigorous procedure, standing solidly on the earth, in broad 
daylight, grasping visible things. The former appears, with 
his vast and tremulous sensibility to beauty and mystery, 
kneeling on some lone summit beneath the starry hemisphere 
of night, with upturned face of awe and love, conscious at 
once of the infinitude of space and the omnipresence of God. 
The impression we derive from intercourse with Martineau is 
of one whose mind marks all the departments of knowledge 
with luminous lines of division, whose heart broods in peace 
and tenderness, whose soul is ever skirting the solemn fron- 
tiers of eternity. This pure combination of critical thought, 
moral clearness, and religious feeling, on such an imposing 
scale, makes communion with his lofty spirit through his 
eloquent writings distinctively inspiring. By inspiring we 
mean an effect which not merely excites, but also nourishes 
and builds. Emerson stimulates and frees; Spencer instructs 
and edifies; Martineau inspires and pacifies, that is, produces 
an abiding enthusiasm, the contagious result of a mixture of 
quickening indoctrination and contenting fruition. 

The most valuable characteristic conviction imparted by 
Emerson is, that an absolute compensation pervades the uni- 
verse; that spiritual laws are self-executing, unavoidable, 
irresistible, without exception; that retribution is as perfect 
and unvarying as gravitation. To his reader he makes char- 
acter more alluring, life more strange, experience more elusive, 
nature more mystic and lonely, ever hinting at that “ shudder 
of awe and delight with which the individual soul mingles 
with the universal soul.”” The most characteristic office of 
Spencer is the arranging of all the materials of knowledge in 
their most definite mutual relations, and their explanatory 
distribution under one universal law of evolution. He de- 
livers his pupils from mere verbal thinking, trains them to 
think to the very bottom of the subjects they consider, and 
gives unprecedented breadth and intensity to the demarca- 
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tion between the finite knowable and the infinite unknowable. 
The most distinctive quality in the imparted experience of 
Martineau is the sweet awe, the lonely grandeur, with which, 
by the association therewith of the idea of God, he invests 
the phenomena of nature and of consciousness. He says, 
“JT am persuaded that the deeper affections of life would 
pine away, and its lights of purest thought grow pale, if it 
lay shrouded in no Holy Spirit, but only in the wilderness of 
space. The most sagacious secular voice leaves a chord un- 
touched in the human heart: listening too long to its didactic 
monotone, we begin to sigh for the rich music of hope and 
faith.” Another great and original feature in his teaching is 
the royal part played in the drama of society by ethical prin- 
ciples and sentiments. The dreams of conscience are both 
the dynamic data and the static products of history. In the 
long run, the authoritative moral forces have more moulding 
influence than the impulsive physical forces. In history, as 
in geology, it is getting to be seen, that the convulsive catas- 
trophic energies have doue nothing in comparison with what 
the cumulative uniformitarian energies have done. The 
rhythmical, seasonal, elementary phenomena are as much 
more important, as they are less startling, than the volcanic 
phenomena. Fully to appreciate this truth is one of the 
greatest triumphs of insight. It has never, within our knowl- 
edge, received such justice as from the broad wisdom of 
Martineau. 

To such minds as those we are now considering, the words 


of Shakespeare may be applied in a high and good sense ; 
that — 
“ They take on them the mystery of things, 
As if they were God’s spies.” 


But in what a different way and spirit the three men do it! 
The first seems to peer into things, and to utter his percep- 
tions with the air, now of a mystagogue, now of a lyrist; the 
second examines things, and records the result with the air 
of a scientific experimenter and classifier; the third contem- 
plates things, and, with the air of a worshipping philosopher 
and poet, reveals his conclusions transfused with beauty and 
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sentiment. The first affects us as one who speaks from his 
own experience alone: “I am a thinker, with no past at my 
back,” he says. The second affects us as one who speaks 
from the results of all science, as in his stupendous chapter 
on “ Equilibration,” a piece of speculative induction worthy 
of a glorified Aristotle. The third affects us as one who 
speaks from the total experience of humanity, as in his ser- 
mon of the “ Watch-Night Lamps,’ —a litany sublime enough 
to be chanted in the star-lit cathedral of immensity by the 
congregated human race. Emerson is a strange compound 
and alternation of sceptic and seer. He affirms his intui- 
tions like a dogmatist, and doubts of every thing else like 
a Pyrrhonist. “ All is riddle,” he declares, “and the key toa 
riddle is another riddle.” Both Spencer and Martineau are 
uncompromising believers, maintaining the thorough veracity 
of our faculties when rightly interpreted, denying that we 
are hopelessly shut up in illusions, nobly striving towards a 
final reconciliation for every strife. Emerson opens and un- 
settles every thing, except morality. He says, “I am always 
insincere, as always knowing there are other moods.” Spen- 
cer would settle every thing by a passive acceptance of the 
Unknown, after a complete survey of the elements and bounda- 
ries of the Known. Martineau would settle every thing, 
after an equally comprehensive survey, by a speculative 
and believing reflection over upon the Unknown side of 
things, of the harmonized lights and shades of the Known 
side. 

With Emerson, the Sphinx seems everywhere to crouch in 
protean disguises, propounding her elusive enigmas. “ The 
foresight that tarries,” he asserts, “is the same genius that 
creates.” With Spencer the physical phenomena put on all 
their serene and ominous grandeur, and assume overwhelming 
importance. With Martineau, the humanities, or moral phe- 
nomena, wear their sweetest loveliness, their utmost splendor 
and majesty. The most original and characteristic sayings 
of the first are occult and cryptic; of the second, judicial and 
directive; of the third, true and beautiful. Thus Emerson 
says, — 
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“If you fear to do any thing, do it.” — ‘The times are the 
masquerade of the eternities.” —‘ There is one mind common to 
all individual men.” —‘ Society is a masked ball, where every one 
hides his real character, and reveals it by hiding.” —‘‘ There are as 
many pillows of illusion as flakes in a snow-storm; we wake from 
one dream into another dream.” 





Spencer says, — 


‘** The three stages through which opinion passes are the unanimity 
of the ignorant, the disagreement of the inquiring, the unanimity of 
the wise. 

‘‘The ultimate result of shielding men from the effects of their 
folly would be to fill the world with fools.” 

‘‘ In dealing with alien beliefs, we must try, not simply to refrain 
from injustice of word or deed, but also to do justice by an open 
recognition of positive worth.” 


Martineau says, — 


‘* In the heraldry of the universe, the spirit of a saint ranks above 
the blood of an Agamemnon.” 

‘¢ The mighty spirits of our race are as the lyric thoughts of God, 
that drop and breathe from his Almighty solitude.” 

‘¢ Alas! we are so afraid of each other’s doctrines, that we cannot 
cure each other’s sins; and, while the symptomatic smoke puffs up 
from the social volcano, we stand round the crater and discuss 
theology.” 

‘‘ When the evening dew has laid the noonday dust of care, and 
the vision, strained by microscopic anxieties, takes the wide sweep of 
meditation, and earth sleeps as a desert beneath the starry infinite, 
the unspeakable Presence wraps us close, and startles us in the wild 
night-wind, and gazes straight into our eyes from those ancient lights 
of heaven.” 





These three illustrious public benefactors are all men of 
great purity, strength, and height of character, incorruptibly 
loyal to their convictions of truth, of entire catholicity of 
temper towards all sects and parties. But of the three, Mar- 
tineau seems to us to be the sublimest mind, the richest 
nature, and morally the most satisfying teacher. His two 
volumes of “ Endeavors after the Christian Life” are beyond 


comparison the most acute, the most profound, and the most 
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beautiful readings of human nature and moralization of human 
life extant in the pulpit literature of the world. The dialec- 
tic precision of their crowded matter, the exquisite delicacy 
and refinement of treatment, the gorgeous beauty of imagery 
and matchless eloquence of expression, the lonely grandeur 
of imagination and sentiment, are wholly unprecedented in 
the ethical and religious writings of any age or country. 
The burning emotions that breathe in these charmed pages 
are often fancied as cold as the stars, because they are as 
intense and lofty as the stars. If the unrivalled combination 
in these sermons of philosophical acumen, poetic richness, 
and religious sublimity, baffles common readers, and has pre- 
vented their yet attaining the great popularity they deserve, 
it is only the more permanently to secure that influence to 
them hereafter. The shaded quiet in which the public at 
large have left the author to stay and work, compared with 
the noisy fuss made with the names of such men as Spur- 
geon, Kingsley, and J. H. Newman, if pitiable in one aspect, is 
imposing in another; for it shows that his orb is too vast and 
serene for the immediate popular recognition of its dimen- 
sions or its momentum. The various theological essays of 
Maurice, Jowett, Stanley, Colenso, are but single cells of 
thought, compared with a whole organism of truth, when put 
beside such papers as Martineau’s “ Distinctive Types of 
Christianity,” “ Christianity without Priest and without Ritu- 
al,” “Creed and Heresies of Early Christianity,” and “The 
Ethics of Christendom.” He stands outside the controver- 
sies of the hour, and judges them by assumptions far grander 
than their own. In reading his chief papers we are constantly 
reminded of a paragraph of his own, in which he says, — 


‘¢ Sects, no doubt, and schools, will continue to arise on the out- 
skirts of the intellectual realm, possessed by partial inspirations ; but 
the world’s centre of gravity will be more and more occupied by 
minds that can at once balance and retain these marginal excesses, 
that can round off the sphere by inner force of reason, and, dispens- 
ing with the outer mould of sacerdotal compression, let the tides flow 


free, and the winds blow strong, without alarm for the eternal har- 
mony.” 
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The great disadvantage of Martineau, in a comparison of his 
works with those of Spencer, is, that he has as yet published 
nothing but brief, disconnected sermons, lectures, and reviews. 
He has put forth no rounded treatise. But this does not 
appear to arise from lack of a thoroughly organized system of 
thought. Such a system appears, to those who can read be- 
tween the lines, clearly implicated in what his limited leisure 
has allowed him to publish. In his fragmentary productions 
is revealed every qualification required for the construction’ 
of a work on morals, on pure metaphysics, on theology, or on 
religion, superior to any in existence. We look to him yet 
to do this justice to his own genius and acquisitions, this ser- 
vice to posterity. We wait to see the brilliant prowess of his 
intellect fling aside the sceptic foam, while he toils to be the 
Columbus of some far and fair philosophy, unveiling a new 
world of interpretation, and bringing tidings of golden Indies 
of Truth. 

There are noble aphorisms in the pages of Emerson, — 

‘‘ If we meet no gods, it is because we harbor none.” 

‘¢ The cure for false theology is mother-wit: forget your books and 
traditions, and obey your moral perceptions at this hour.” 

‘¢*Gross and obscure natures, however decorated, seem impure 


shambles ; but character gives splendor to youth, and awe to wrinkled 
skin and gray hairs.” 


Yet prevailingly we think of him rather as the eavesdrop- 
per of nature, who has overheard even her forbidden secrets. 
And when he oracularly announces, that “man, whether in 
the brothel or on the gibbet, is ever advancing towards all 
good,” one might expect the assertion to produce an effect 
like that caused by the scornful voice of Uriel, at which — 


“A deep blush tinged the upper sky, 
And the gods shook, they knew not why.” 


This mystic touch and tint are constantly to be recognized 
in his sentences. So he says, “ Tie times are to be studied 
as omens, as sacred leaves.” 

There are clearer and more helpful propositions in the 
pages of Spencer: — 
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‘‘ Self-government arises from foresight of results.” 


‘It is the neglect of science, the refusal to study the surrounding 
creation, that is irreligious.” 


‘Misery is the highway to death, while Happiness is added life 
and the giver of life.” 

*¢ All evil results from non-adaptation of constitution to conditions, 
and perpetually tends to disappear.” 

** A stern discipline pervades all nature, which is a little cruel 
,that it may be very kind.” 

‘** Man is an agent through whom nature works; and when she 
gives birth in him to a certain belief, she thereby authorizes him to 
profess and act out that belief.” 


No one can, without substantial profit, follow him as he 
traces out, in his “ Morals of Trade,” the chief cause of com- 
mercial dishonesty; defines, in his “ First Principles,” the 
nature and meaning of Law; explains, in his “ Principles of 
Psychology,” the essence of reasoning; or illustrates, in his 
“Social Statics,’ the respective provinces and obligations 
of negative and positive beneficence, — negative beneficence 
comprehending those minor restraints dictated by passive 
sympathy, positive beneficence comprehending those modes 
of conduct dictated by active sympathy, which imply pleasure 
in giving pleasure. We think of him, with his vast outlook 
over the realms of science and his piercing apprehension of 
their contents, as the minister and secretary of nature, who 
has possession of her enactments, and is empowered to draft 
her statute-book of principles. 

But in the pages of Martineau are to be found expressions 
at once the finest, wisest, and holiest of all; and we think of 
him as the confessor of nature, who has the keys of her mind 
and heart, and is in full sympathy with her most sovereign 
and divine moods. In such a style he says, — 


‘¢ Beneath the dome of this universe, which is all centre and no 
circumference, we cannot stand where the musings of the Eternal 
Mind do not murmur round us, and the visions of his lonely loving 
thought appear.” 

*‘ All visible greatness of mind grows in looking at an invisible 
that is greater.” 
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‘* The huge chasm which Protestantism usually sinks between the 
creature and the Creator, has ever affrighted me with horror; and I 
have clung to the Catholic truth, that our veneration for the saints is 


a minor form of piety, akin in type to the devotion that passes finite 
bounds.” 


‘** God has stationed us at the intersecting line between the known 
and the unknown; he has planted us on a floating island of mystery, 
from which we survey the expanse behind, in the clear light of expe- 
rience and truth, and cleave the waves, invisible, yet ever breaking, 
of the unbounded future.” 

‘¢ Religion in the soul is like a spirit hiding in enshadowed forests : 
call it into the staring light, it is exhaled, and seen no more.” 

*¢ Conceptions born in the quiet heights of contemplation will pre- 
cipitate themselves on the busy multitudes below: this principle inter- 
prets history and presages futurity.” 

‘The dry glare of noon-day knowledge hurts the eye, by plying it 
for use and denying it beauty ; and we long to be screened behind a 
cloud or two of moisture and of mystery, that shall mellow the glory 


and cool the air. The world can never be less to us than when we 
make it all in all.” 


The style of cosmic contemplation, the order of thought, 
the quality of sentiment, imparted to the disciples who 
thoroughly adopt the spirit that reigns in the respective writ- 
ings of these three masters, diffuses a peculiar aspect over 
the universe, and makes the spectacle of material nature and 
the experience of human life a very different thing to each of 
them. Emerson starts from his marvellously keen and varied 
personal experiences, and proceeds with the quickest intellec- 
tual and emotional consciousness of them, to the half-poetic 
and half-metaphysic, but wholly literary, generalization of 
them in the most condensed and forcible forms. He will have 
no representative system. According to him, “souls are not 
saved in bundles.” We are indebted to him for truth rather 
in the form of mental condiment than of mental food; for an 
opalescent purity of beauty; and for a frequent moral tonic 
of the rarest order, notwithstanding the fact that he so often 
mounts into that region of free ideality, where an impulsive 
spontaneity takes the place of volitional conformity to law, 


and he can say, ‘“ The yoke of conscience, masterful, galls not 
24* 
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me.” He will live at first hand from his own centre, from 


nature, from God, and no hypocritical or mimetic life. It is 
he who says, ‘‘ When we have broken our god of tradition, 
and ceased from our god of rhetoric, then may God fire the 
heart with his presence.” 

The method of Spencer, on the other hand, is to advance 
from the observation of facts, through the analysis of facts, 
by the classification of facts, to the systematic definition and 
synthesis of principles or laws. The didactic stores in his 
stupendous system of knowledge bestow an unrivalled satis- 
faction for the words of the understanding. And, possibly, 
when the system has been developed in its real esthetic and 
religious possibilities, it may afford as full a satisfaction to 
these wants also. He strikingly says, “ The nebular hypothe- 
sis implies a First Cause as much transcending the mechani- 
eal God of Paley, as this transcends the fetish of the savage.” 

But, for the present at least, the teachings of Martineau are 
unequalled in the completeness of their ministrations to the 
needs of the soul, taking the soul as it has thus far been 
educated. Without neglecting or violating our logical and 
practical faculties, they supremely stir the springs of our 
higher nature, evoke and guide the aspirations of conscience, 
direct and appease our restless cravings, feed the sacred pas- 
sions of the imagination, stimulate and assuage the thirst of 
reverence, play over the haunting sense of mystery with 
solemn delight, and make a musical chord of the awful rela- 
tion between finite and infinite. He says, — 


‘¢ Those simple faiths that come, we know not whence; those dim 
suspicions of conscience, that creep upon us with authoritative awe ; 
that mysterious sense of an overarching infinitude, pierced with bursts 
of light when the ciouds of our lower mind clear off; nay, the com- 
mon promptings of disinterested love, the call to self-sacrifice, the rev- 
erence for nobleness and beauty, — what are they but the awakening 
touch of God; the movement of his Spirit among the trembling 
strings?” 


All three are great and dedicated spirits, and living on an 
uncommon height. But one seems to be snatched up to his 
elevation with laurel and lyre in the wild chariot of a god; 
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the other seems to reach his by laborious climbing, loaded 
with a pack of instruments, and carrying something of the 
dryness of every-day affairs; the last appears to be lifted into 
the solemn infinite by the free flight of his native wing. In 
the highest utterances of Emerson there is alternately a stoic 
frostiness of pride, a glow of mystic awe, a tone as from the 
grove of Dodona. He speaks of the “One,” the “Same,” 
the “ Over-soul,” the “ Superincumbent Spirit,” who writes in 
the 


“‘Mind’s transparent table 
As far as the incommunicable.” 





In the favorite movements of Martineau we trace that saintly 
mellowing of reverence, that sweetening of temper and mod-' 
est security of trust, which, flowing from the conscious pres- 
ence of God, steal into experience simultaneously to enrich its 
colors and deepen its perspectives. In the chosen exercises 
of Spencer we recognize an almost passionate sense of justice, 
and regard for the welfare of his fellow-beings, together with 
the soberest instincts of scientific reasoning to guard against 
errors and reach true conclusions for the guidance of human 
conduct. That contentment which Emerson apparently finds 
whenever he reaches the thought that every thing is but a 
shimmer of differences on a ground of identity, and which 
Martineau feels when the consciousness of self is taken up 
into the consciousness of God, Spencer wins whenever he 
can refer any given proposition back to the universal postu- 
late or primordial law of certitude, — namely, the inconceiv- 
ableness of its contradictory: that is, whenever he can deduce 
a given phenomena from that law of the Persistence of Force, 
which he holds to be the last resting-place of human knowl- 
edge. With Emerson, duty alone is clear; no other certainty 
is. possible: all is a flux of contradictions, a glimmer of delu- 
sions, based in a boundless Something, “ well-known, but lov- 
ing not a name.” With Martineau every thing is certain in 
God; and we, as children or finite images of God, can share 
in that certainty. With Spencer, all finite phenomena can be 
known in clear accuracy, and with rigid certainty; but all are 
at bottom modes of an infinite and absolute Unknowable. 
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The true relation of this latter method of thought and 
belief to religious experience, is a most interesting inquiry. 
Religion is the sum of feeling and conduct attendant in man 
on the relation between finite and infinite. Human nature is 
such, that some sense of that relation cannot be escaped. 
The substance of a relation is not destroyed by a change in 
the explanation put upon it. A religion is therefore an inde- 
structible necessity of man, though its quality may vary with 
the varying interpretations he gives to the relation between 
his individual being and the universal Being. Let not, then, 
the philosophy which affirms the interior or “ noumenal” un- 
knowableness of the infinite be stigmatized as necessarily irre- 
ligious. It may be religious, only differently from the current 
intellectual conceptions or dogmatic moulds of religiousness. 
Many an earnest thinker, free from the conventional authority 
of the special beliefs of the past, will maintain that it is reli- 
- gious in a manner far more advanced, profound, and pure, than 
any that has hitherto been recognized. Such thinkers hold, 
that to insist on giving to the Godhead the type of our human 
personality, and then to limit the meaning of religion to the 
emotional re-actions of the soul on that idea, is an illegitimate 
procedure; a procedure essentially allied to superstition and 
poetry, unsustained by philosophy, and repudiated by sci- 
ence. If we rightly understand Spencer, he thinks that the 
feelings engendered in accordance with an interpretation of 
the phenomena of the universe by the idea of a God who is 
a perfect man on an infinite scale, have composed the inevita-. 
ble and useful, but incomplete, religion of the past; but the 
feelings developed in accordance with the interpretation of 
all phenomena by an orderly system of principles, in terms 
of Force, Matter, and Motion, as manifestations of an absolute 
and indefinable Being, whose reality is forced on our recog- 
nition by a necessity of thought, whose benignity we must 
assume by an act of faith, though it may be sustained by 
induction from the beneficent tendency stamped on the whole 
evolution of life, and whose authority it is impossible to ques- 
tion, — these will constitute the unalloyed and permanent re- 
ligion of the future. Vast as the difference between these 
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two schemes may be, it is obvious that both are religious. 
Without giving in our adhesion to the latter scheme, we must 
affirm its legitimacy as a theory ; and, under the circumstances 
of our time, attach an intense interest and importance to the 
coherent working of it out in all its parts and bearings. If 
the whole training of our professional life, the educated aspi- 
rations of conscience, the personal visions of imagination, the 
hopes and dreams of the heart, attach us by an overpowering 
sympathy to the theory defended by Martineau; we frankly 
confess, that, on the other hand, the array of the facts of the 
case in the light of the logical understanding, the groupings 
and reasonings of science, as arranged in the highest synthe- 
sis reached by a co-ordinating philosophy or rational system 
of general principles, compel us to look on the newer and 
calmer theory represented by Spencer, with respectful can- 
dor, and not without hospitable expectation. The idea of 
God, that is, the recognition of an infinite Being, is necessary 
to religion; but a perfectly anthropomorphized idea of God, 
that is, the reduction of the Absolute Reality to the image of 
man, is not necessary to religion. In fact, all the imaginative 
psychological apparatus and mythological imagery connected 
with worship, in a vulgar mind, may advantageously be dis- 
charged in the progress of culture. 

It has been said that the Unknowable cannot be the basis 
of a religion, because we can have no feelings towards any 
object, save as we know, or suppose we know, something 
about it. To awaken emotions in us, it must have attributes, 
and not be a formless blank. The inadequacy of this refuta- 
tion, we think, will appear from the following brief hint of a 
scheme, of which present lack of space prevents the fuller 
development. 

Man has four classes of emotions. First, what may be 
called, from their origin, physical emotions; that is, idealiza- 
tions of sensations. Second, moral emotions; which are dis- 
criminative re-actions of feeling on modes of conduct, ranks 
of motives, grades of good. Third, zesthetic emotions; which 
are re-actions of feeling on the forms of beauty or ugliness, 
symmetry or unsymmetry, and seem to consist in the pres- 
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ence or absence of harmony, of measure and rhythm, in the 
states of consciousness. And, fourth, religious emotions, 
which are the re-actions of feeling on the infinite, or the quasi 
infinite, on whatever baffles and transcends our powers so as 
to awaken the sense of incompetency and dependence. The 
experience of sublimity, in a pure and contemplative soul, is 
the natural transition from poetry to religion. Whatever is 
absolutely unknown, is to us virtually infinite. It has no 
limits, no grounds of contrast or likeness, furnishes us no con- 
ditions of discrimination or apprehension, save in its steep 
opposition to what we know. Yet it is a most prominent and 
unquestionable truth of experience, that there is a great 
practical and eternal division of human feelings into the two 
classes, — our feelings towards the known, and our feelings 
towards the unknown. 

The explanation of this puzzle is not far to seek, nor diffi- 
cult to understand. The actions of the soul on finite and in- 
telligible objects bring us returns, correspondent re-actions, 
which sustain or satisfy our demands. But the actions of the 
soul on the infinite, on that which is absolutely unknown in 
every thing, save the mere fact of its being, bring us no re- 
turns. The fruitions of consciousness, or effluences of power, 
going out beyond all recognizable bounds, expire in the limit- 
less expanse. Now it is the deep, instinctive requirement of 
all our lower feelings, which are the strongest feelings, to re- 
ceive a response, to meet a recipient object which will reflect 
them. But the characterizing essence which distinguishes a 
pure religious emotion from every other, is, that it is an exhala- 
tion of self into the resistless infinite; a radiation of the soul 
into that omnipresent mystery of God, which it cannot break up 
into analytic lights and shades, or in any way comprehend, so as 
to come back upon self with a restorative return. Physical, 
moral, and zesthetic emotions are the re-actions of the soul upon 
the known: they are definite actions and definite objects, with 
definite recoils. Religious emotions, in their purity, are unre- 
turning responses from the individual centre to, the attraction 
of the infinite, obliterations of egotistical consciousness, self 
surrendering and worshipful undulations which the soul ex- 
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hales upon the shoreless whole. Now, all feelings, carried high 
enough, that is, overpowering and transcending the compe- 
tency of our faculties, become religious. Ecstasy is the climac- 
teric or ultimate religious state. Ecstasy is an action of mind 
so swift and intense, that the action is indistinguishable, like the 
sleeping motion of a top. The distinctions of knowledge are 
lost in continuity of emotional perception, as a brand whirled 
with velocity forms a ring of fire. The vibrations in the retina 
which yield the sensations of the various colors, raised to 
sufficient rapidity, produce darkness. The suggestion of the 
infinite lends religiousness to any emotion; as, to one walking 
on mountains, the edge of an awful abyss gives a sublime fear 
to the impression of the prospect. Love to Christ is more 
religious than love to any other; because it is more closely 
associated with mystery, with divine and infinite things. 
Ardent religious experience, in all ages, has been especially 
fond of deserts, gloomy cells, grand and plaintive music, con- 
templations of death and eternity, situations commanding vast 
views of nature; because these things so powerfully suggest 
the mysterious, the incomprehensible, the infinite. The rela- 
tive space occupied in the experience of any man by the un- 
known or infinite, will be proportioned to the loftiness of his 
contemplation, the depth of his sensibility, the purity and 
richness of his conscience and imagination. Some persons are 
hardly ever conscious of it. With others it is almost always 
present and dominant. No enlargement of information and 
light can diminish it, but only increase it; as the wider the 
domain of our science, the larger is the sphere of surround- 
ing nescience cut by the bright circumference of our knowl- 
edge. The words of the dying La Place must for ever be 
true, “ What we know is petty; what we know not is im- 
mense.”’ 

Here, surely, we have a basis and a realm for religious emo- 
tions, religious obligation and conduct, even if we deny the 
ability of man to discern any distinct lines or lights of knowl- 
edge outside of the sphere of finite phenomena. Whatever 
becomes of the special forms of doctrinal belief now current, 
the man whose thought is profoundest, and whose feeling is 
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finest, will always have the strongest and most constant reli- 
gious consciousness. For to him every thing is embedded in 
mystery. To him the universe and the soul are the two 
sides of the eternal mystery of being, and life is a co-ordi- 
nated series of mysterious vibrations between them. 

Thus far in history, for the most part prompted by the 
craving for a fixed goal and a definite return to his feelings, 
man has endeavored to convert the whole unknown into the 
known; thus really changing the religious emotions into 
zesthetic emotions. He has associated and transferred the 
forms and qualities of the known into the unknown; and, 
assuming the legitimacy of the procedure and the truth of 
the results, has projected over upon those objects in the 
invisible world the same feelings that accompanied them here, 
and then baptized these feelings with the name of religion. 
But evidently the physical, moral, or poetic emotion, directed 
upon an object of knowledge in this material world, does not 
become a totally different species of emotion by simple trans- 
ference to a kindred object in another sphere of being. 
Awe, wonder, abnegation, submission, trust, love, delight, 
penitential aspiration, are religious emotions when surrender- 
ingly breathed towards the unknown or infinite; they are 
this, regardless of any particular speculative notions. It is 
true that no such emotions could ever be generated by con- 
templating an abyss of unknowableness, a blank infinitude of 
mystery. But—and this is the all-important consideration — 
when those emotions have been historically generated by the 
experimental bringing of successive realms of the unknown 
within the embrace of knowledge, the reduction of ominous 
spheres of mysterious phenomena to a beautiful and benig- 
nant order, they may then be exercised in the most veiled 
and unexplorable regions. A soul possessed by terror, hate, 
rebellion, discord, and disgust, may be incapable of a reli- 
gious emotion, except where it distinctly perceives encourag- 
ing shapes of knowledge; but a saintly soul, equipped with 
its rich stores of experience, can spontaneously send all the 
religious sentiments into every space penetrable by faith and 
ignorance. In othér words, our feelings towards the known 
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which is seen to be good, may be transferred to the unknown, 
without first seeking to explain it by an illegitimate identifi- 
cation of it with the known. Faith, ignorance, trust, and 
love, keep religion religion: imaginary knowledge converts 
it either into superstition or poetry. Knowledge is the guide 
of conduct for the preserving and perfecting of life. The 
first instinct of the savage is to anticipate danger from the 
unknown, to attribute evil to it. With every step of moral 
improvement this tendency decreases, with an increase of the 
opposite tendency to attribute good to the unknown. Accord- 
ingly, is it not clear that the typical action of religious feeling, 
transmitted from a barbaric past, needs to be still further puri- 
fied and carried forward? Emerson says, “ Religion must 
always be a crab fruit: it cannot be grafted, and keep its wild 
beauty.” As a representative individualist, he may go too 
far in his repudiation; for it is impossible to escape history. 
Yet, undeniably, historical influences and authorities need 
constant processes of expurgation by scientific criticism, dis- 
placing mistakes and fears with truth and love. 

The word “ infinite ” is a mark for any thought whose sig- 
nificance transcends the limits of consciousness. As it passes 
over the bounds of our cognizing faculty, in the baffling of 
our competency a momentary loss of self, or sense of absolute 
dependence on an infinite not-self, is experienced. That is 
the essence of the pure religious feeling, as distinguished from 
other feelings ; and no other feeling, can be religious, except 
by a real or imaginary association with this. Whenever we 
bare our sensibility to the Unknown — which is practically 
equivalent to the Infinite — and let it work its effect on us, it 
inevitably generates this feeling. The known and the un- 
known, the finite and the infinite, are properly the two poles of 
human consciousness; but, superstitiously afraid of the hidden, 
man has steadily tried to reduce them to one. He has cov- 
ered the unknown with spurious knowledge, and insisted on 
its acceptance as a genuine explanation of the mysteries which 
it actually does not touch. Science, revealing the order and 
enormous scale of nature, uncovers the throne of God; but 


religion alone can install the veiled occupant. To hold that, 
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under the veil, he is worse than we know, is superstition; that 
he is what we know, is fancy; that he is better than we know, 
is faith; that he is other than we know, is simple modesty 
before the facts. To assert that God is Man on an infinite 
scale, is to use words without meaning; for take away all the 
finite distinctions and limitations that belong to man, and he 
ceases to be man, and we know nothing whatever of him. 
The life of man is the action of forces in his organism in cor- 
respondence with forces, or the ideal representations of forces, 
in his environment; but God being infinite, cannot have an 
environment. The nature of his life, therefore, if the word 
“life” be applicable, must be unknown to us. It is true there 
can be nothing in an effect which was not in its cause; but 
the infinite cause may contain infinitely other and more than 
is seen in any of its effects. The author of mind may be far 
other and more than mind. He who thinks he knows God, 
within and without, as clearly as he knows a man, — is he not 
amazingly deceived? If not, he will render a great service 
by setting forth the definite grounds on which we are re- 
quired to believe that the faculties and processes of our 
nature are a perfect key to the secrets of the being of God. 
Then the all-enveloping, all-baffling mystery, solved and for- 
mulated in intelligible terms, shall haunt us no more as a 
mystery. No: itis not so. It is idle to talk of knowing the 
inner structure or ingredients of the infinite. We cannot 
escape the impression that it is; we can never attain any 
thing more. 

Some writers almost seem to think, that the refusal to put 
the typical stamp of our own personality on the Godhead abol- 
ishes the Godhead from our consciousness, and changes every 
expression of worship from a rational devotion to a blind ges- 
ticulation. But surely, our special thoughts or attempted 
interpretations of the Godhead can neither annihilate the in- 
comprehensible reality indicated by that word, nor destroy 
our feeling of relatedness to it. The play of our theoretic 
ideas on this subject may affect some of the colors and quali- 
ties of our feeling, but cannot remove either the feeling or its 
object. Therefore the ground of worship is left, even if it be 
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partially changed in its characteristics. The withdrawal of 
the assumption, that the Infinite wears our image unlimitedly 
perfected, does not transform our devout emotions into a mere 
mechanical working off of rhythmical fervors into empty 
space, because the infinite Reality remains; and it is in an- 
swer to its objective attraction that we offer our submissive 
wonder, our trustful love, our penitential aspiration. What 
shall we offer to that which is infinitely above us, except that 
which is highest and purest and divinest in us? Thinking 
that possibly the Infinite may have some mode of being total- 
ly unknown to us, and as much superior to our personal con- 
sciousness as this is superior to the torpor of a stone, our 
yearnings and response to its invitation, the turning towards 
it of all the holiest emotions first learned in narrower and 
coarser forms below, are a legitimate expression of our nature, 
and the fittest tribute we can pay to the God who has revealed 
the order of his works and the series of our duties, but con- 
cealed himself in that omnipresent mystery which eludes all 
cognition, by underlying and including it. The definite reali- 
ties of nature, working on the soul, draw out appropriate spe- 
cific re-actions. God, reporting his infinity in the soul, will 
likewise fetch a commensurate response; but that response, 
while vast and unavoidable, will naturally be, when pure, 
formless as its Object. To say that God reveals the formal 
contents and features of lis being in the soul of his child, as 
the orbs and relations of astronomy reflected themselves in 
the mind of Kepler, is to make the Author of all a thing 
among other things. The supposition that man began in a 
perfect state, and that the moral emotions are products of the 
re-actions of his soul on the revealed idea of God as a perfect 
and boundless moral being, is to us false history, false science, 
false philosophy. The race began at the bottom of the scale, 
and have worked their way up, in answer to the attraction of 
the beckoning truths of God. The idea of God is a crowning 
achievement of a long series of ascending experiences. The 
inspiring revelation of the realities of the universe and of the 
soul finally culminated in that climax. All truth, God himself, 
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is for ever open and bare. All revelation is therefore a couch- 
ing of the eye to see, and not an uncovering of the reality seen. 
Consequently, before the highest truths of religion could be 
seen, there must have been a patient development of the inner 
eye. To regard the perfect idea of a perfect God as the origin 
of our moral powers and distinctions, is like tracing the historic 
origin of arithmetic to a previous mastery of the calculus. 
Piety is the flower and perfume, not the primordial impulse, of 
morality. Veneration, trust, shame, loyalty, penitence, love, 
and all the other ethical sentiments, were first developed in 
our human relations by the inner action of the hierarchy of 
our faculties, and by the mutual outer action and re-action 
of inferiors, equals, and superiors. These emotions, the high- 
est products of truth in our nature, purified and enlarged, 
were then exercised by men in their conscious relations with 
the infinite Cause and Ruler. Conscious of themselves as the 
causes of phenomena, they instinctively ascribed the type of 
their own being to the Unknown Author of all phenomena; 
thus, by a fallacy which few seem even yet to have repudi- 
ated, spuriously classifying with what they knew what they 
could never know. The religion of men began with belief in 
a God who was intelligible in his nature, unintelligible in his 
working-scheme: it will end with belief in a God who is in- 
conceivable in himself, but transparent in his order of actions. 
At every stage of this process, essential religion is the emo- 
tional recognition of the law of the whole; essential morality, 
practical conformity to it. Every intelligence capable of ap- 
preciating the law of the whole, must intuitively recognize in 
it an intrinsic authority far more primitive, binding, vener- 
able, irrepealably sacred, than can be lent by any imagery 
borrowed from the legislative or judicial forms of human 
politics. 

There is, then, no just ground for the belief which alarms 
so many, that the detection of this sophism will prove fatal 
to morality and religion. Refrain from thinking the divine 
psychology a counterpart of the human, outline Deity no more 
as a man on the azure infinity, paint not his countenance 
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in the mirror of imaginative contemplation, still he is the 
One without whom the Many could not be. Still, we have 
for our guidance his working scheme revealed in the order 
and laws of the creation. The sum of conditions necessary- 
for the perfect evolution and maintenance of universal order 
and life, constitutes a symbol of authority and a body of rules 
not to be escaped. Whatever else goes or stays, the laws of 
the whole in itself and in relation to the parts, and the laws 
of the parts in themselves and in relation to each other and 
the whole, constitute the grounds of a system of religion and 
morality whose sanctity and sanctions are intrinsic and eter- 
nal. 

No doubt the idea of a God who is like*ourselves, only 
infinitely present, powerful, wise, good, and holy, works with 
intense moral and religious efficacy in the consecrated soul 
that harbors it. But if we really do not know that God is 
exactly such a being, nothing is to be gained, but much in the 
long-run to be lost, by pretending to the knowledge. Our igno- 
rance may better imply his superiority to our knowledge, than 
his inferiority to it. At all events, the admission of our 
inability to know the nature and lineaments of his being, can 
neither empty the sphere of piety, nor remove the basis of 
morality, so long as his inscrutable essence everywhere defies 
our escape, and his enactments are written in the creation 
and the soul. There is no other scepticism so profound as°* 
that which fears that the truth is bad, and therefore shrinks 
from the sight of it. Grant me but to see and to follow! 
is the sublimest prayer of humanity. That an illusion favora- 
ble to virtue is better than a reality unfavorable to it, isa 
dangerous saying; for the only excellence capable of univer- 
sality must be one generated by truth. If the view offered 
by Spencer for the reconciliation of science and religion be a 
just view, the influence will unquestionably be as benign as 
it must be powerful. Let there be no prejudice to prevent 
a fair examination of it. It is a philosophy less moulded and 
tinted by the human personality than the theory advocated 
by Martineau; and, in some of its aspects, it seems, in conse- 
quence of that, a closer correspondence with the reality. It 
25* 
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. is no subject for dogmatism; and modesty best becomes the 
wisest man. The man of the widest and keenest vision is 
invariably the most tolerant and meek. 


“Men whom sovereign wisdom teaches, 
That God not less in humblest forms abides 
Than those the great veil hides, — 
Such men a tremor of bright reverence reaches ; 
And thus, confronted ever with high things, 
Like cherubim, they hide their eyes between their wings.” 


But, let us remember, the true function of eyes is to see, not 
to be hidden. What generous thinker will not hold, with 
Spencer, that “when there is perfect sincerity, each man 
true to himself, every one striving to realize what he thinks 
the highest rectitude, — then all things must prosper.” 

Going through the whole of the twenty-five volumes of our 
three authors, and making asincere effort to seize their inmost 
general qualities, we characterize them distinctively, the 
first as an effective stimulator, the next as a masterly educator, 
the last as a sublime inspirer. Judging, not from what they 
would themselves consciously confess or affirm, but from 
what, as it seems to us, the collective spirit of their several 
writings reveals, we should say, that the ends which they 
loyally serve, and the order of those ends, are as follows: 
Emerson, freedom first, beauty second, truth third, worship 
fourth, utility last. Spencer, truth first, utility second, free- 
dom third, beauty fourth, worship last. Martineau, worship 
first, truth second, beauty third, freedom fourth, utility last. 
Practically considered, the individual model, shown in Emer- 
son, may be the most pungent, but is the least satisfactory. 
Rationally considered, the scientific model, shown in Spencer, 
is the most sound and desirable. Artistically considered, the 
humane or academic model, shown in Martineau, is the most 
lofty, attractive, and apparently complete. Or, to express 
our thought with other words and in a little different aspect, 
Martineau is the ripest and richest product of the past; 
Emerson, the most original and piquant phenomenon of the 
present; Spencer, the most capacious exponent of the future. 
The representation of the results of human experience, full 
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of warmth, awe, beautiful joy, and aspiration, drawn directly 
from the earnest soul, is the more gracious and attractive 
spectacle: the critical estimate and rectification of those re- 
sults by the standard of science, if a somewhat chillier task, 


is yet a noble and needful one, and still richer in the promise 
of future fruit. 





Art. II.— THE FEMALE CHURCH OF KONIGSBERG. 


Spiritual Wives. By Wititram Hepworta Drxon. London: 
Hurst & Blackett, 1868. 


Mr. Wiitti1amM Hepwortra Drxon’s new book may be readily 
criticised and easily denounced. It makes a very long story 
where many readers will think there was unusual occasion 
for concise statements; and with this extended, and withal 
attractive, from a literary point of view, recital of spiritual 
disease of the most dangerous form, it can hardly be said 
to connect any saving reswmé of sound principles. That Mr. 
Dixon has wilfully sinned herein, need not be assumed: we 
prefer to believe that he has seized upon the facts interca- 
lated in his lively pages as material available for a study in 
morbid psychology, which he really thought instructive as 
well as entertaining; and that he has in considerable measure 
avoided the discussion of principles, because he was not pre- 
pared to carry it through. 

The speed with which the book has come to us, from its 
author and from the press, may help to explain why we have 
a brilliant sketch, rather than a profound and rigorous dis- 
cussion. ‘The opening chapter speaks of “ the present month 
of November, 1867; ” the preface is dated “ New-Year’s Day, 
1868 ;” and on the 1st of February the volumes arrived in 
Boston. English criticisms soon followed them, — some warm- 
ly eulogistic, others hot with virtuous.indignation. The tradi- 
tional Podsnap of the “ London Times” uttered the wrath 
and horror of conventional British propriety. Some other 
prominent and many obscure organs of British opinion fol- 
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lowed in the same strain. And numbers of English corre- 
spondents, apparently taking their cue from the “ Times)” 
set up a howl more suggestive of a garret and bad ale, than 
of literary criticism. Such English journals, however, as 
the “ Examiner,” the “Star,” the “London Review,” the 
“ Leader,” the “ Post,” and the “ Globe,” spoke in terms of 
unqualified praise of the success with which Mr. Dixon had 
accomplished a difficult and delicate task. 

The well-informed American reader, especially if he be- 
long to any of the sects which make great account of re- 
vivals, or is interested in Spiritism or Socialism, will be 
repeatedly provoked by Mr. Dixon’s singular misapprehen- 
sion and misrepresentation of facts, and his wildly superficial 
generalizations. Thus he makes the passion for spiritual 
marriage the result, and the main result, of the “ Great 
American Revival;” with about as much justice as one 
would make Benedict Arnold the fruit of the “ Great Amer- 
ican Revolution.” His recital of events, in the history of 
obscure and sometimes contemptible fanatics, assumes a dig- 
nity wholly baseless. He writes as if American society were 
to be found in the back parlor of John Noyes, and the fruits 
of American civilization tasted by observing what a dozen 
crack-brained free-lovers have accomplished. Even when he 
cites the instances of persons of some worth and repute, he 
both misrepresents their position, and gives it a ridiculous 
importance. But these and other striking faults in Mr. 
Dixon’s treatment of his theme do not alter the fact, that his 
book is one of interest and value, and is a well-meant and 
able contribution to the history of human nature. If it lead 
us to note more of the weakness and failure of man than of 
his strength and success, and weakness and failure where 
we would most see strength and success, the lesson may 
none the less be useful and important. 

Two-thirds of Mr. Dixon’s first volume is devoted to a 
story of singular fanaticism of piety and free-love in the 
old Prussian fortress-city of Konigsberg. Leaving aside 
those chapters which evidently serve only to give a setting 
to the main events, we find in the front of the scene one 
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Schonherr, called the “ Pauper Paraclete,” because he claimed 
to be the incarnate “Comforter,” and chose to live in the 
depths of poverty. To the eye of the world, this “ Pauper 
Paraclete ” was a pious, praying and exhorting vagabond, of 
tall figure, long beard, heavy masses of curly hair under a 
huge broad-brimmed hat. He thought himself, however, 
both a saint and a sage; and in this twofold character en- 
gaged the interest and allegiance of some of the most re- 
ligious and most intelligent people of his time. In his 
character of philosopher, Schénherr announced his grand 
discovery, that nature is composed of masculine and femi- 
nine elements. Light he declared to be the vivifier, the 
male principle of the universe; and water, the female prin- 
ciple, the nurse. He preached, for practical side to this 
theory, that the day of carnal love is past, and that the 
desire of men and women to become husbands and wives 
is a sign of Beelzebub’s empire in the heart. His notion 
was, that all things, as they are male and female, should 
come into heavenly spiritual union, without taint or stain 
of the earthly and sensual. He himself became spiritually 
attached to a lovely and high-born girl, destined to act a’ 
chief part in the drama to which Schénherr’s life was but the 
prologue. To this fair disciple, who had been drawn to his 
conventicle by interest in his teaching, he wished to be 
united by a sort of Shaker bond. The lady was not un- 
willing, but her friends interfered. One of Schénherr’s 
grand schemes, by which he proposed to manifest his divine 
powers, was to build in faith a vessel such as the world had 
never seen,—a cross between Noal’s ark and a modern 
steamer. All his orders about it were taken in visions of 
the night. It was to be called the “Swan,” and was to 
prove the faith which removes mountains. It should be a 
celestial ship, able to sail against wind and tide, without 
oars, horses, or other moving-power than faith; and it was 
to surpass in speed the swiftest clipper. Substantial men 
were found who did not think this a crazy dream, merchants 
who gave him timber, and workmen who gave labor. The 
new ark was built and launched, but it would not even float. 
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It sank into the mud, and there lay until it was broken up. 
The ready explanation of Schénherr was, that the workmen 
had not had the requisite faith. 

To the day of his death, which took place at the premature 
age of fifty-five, the ‘Pauper Paraclete ” asserted that he 
could never die; seeing that he had already died, and was 
born again. The assertion was on his lips when he passed 
away. Such instance of the attempt to have the faith which 
removes mountains, may well cause reflection upon the 
ground in the New Testament on which delusion like this 
can be built. Edward Irving, who cannot be dismissed 
with Schénherr as a mere fanatic, took firm hold of what 
he believed the authority of Jesus; and himself also died 
full in the faith, not that he could never die, but that death 
for that time would be beaten off by his faith. It is one of 
the points around which gather perplexities that become 
terrible, when a literal faith comes to wreck amid overwhelm- 
ing troubles of mortal life. It certainly seems as wise as it 
is necessary to let the rule ascribed to the Master be rigor- 
ously qualified by that uncompromising sentence of the 
‘apostolic disciple, that mountain-removing faith is nothing 
in itself, but has efficacy only as it is an organ and instru- 
ment of the spirit of love. 

Before Schdnherr’s death, there had appeared among his 
disciples a man who was destined to be the Messiah of the 
notions to which he had been but a John Baptist in the wil- 
derness. This man was Johannes Wilhelm Ebel, son of a 
pastor of one of the small lake-towns of East Prussia, who 
had been suspended from his office because of certain mys- 
tical ideas he had adopted on the coming of a Paraclete in 
the flesh. A lovely child, the young Ebel grew up a hand- 
some youth, and through life had unusual personal attrac- 
tions. He was, with great reluctance and many fears on 
the part of the old pastor, sent to Kénigsberg, the scene 
of Kant’s activity and fame, to study divinity. The rule of 
the University was hostile to pietism; but Ebel more than 
kept his faith. He pored over the lives of the saints; and, 
with much dreaming and many reveries, meditated on the 
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speculations of the mystics. He found some work as a pri- 
vate tutor, and as a religious instructor in ladies’ schools. 
A country curacy which was given him he did not like, be- 
cause le missed the city life and the ladies’ schools. Hence 
he accepted an opportunity to take an obscure and poor 
church in Kénigsberg, which he soon filled with a crowd of 
admirers. In no long time he was promoted to the high 
post of assistant in the great church of the city, where his 
fine figure, his winning manners, and eloquent tongue made 
him the adored leader of a congregation largely composed of 
aristocratic ladies. Asa preacher he was bold, sentimental, 
and original; grave and profound when he chose to be, but 
often sportive and mirthful, and always bent on the awaken- 
ing of souls. Mystical and dreamy, with a warm faith in 
things unseen, he was able to exercise a stupendous power 
over a certain class of female minds. 

Ebel was a keen student of science and divinity; his 
Opinions and position were conservative; his sympathies 
were aristocratic; yet he attached himself to Schénherr, and 
accepted the ravings of this unlettered fanatic as a second 
gospel. The theory of light and water, and the dogma of a 
Paraclete made flesh, Ebel cordially accepted. He sat at the 
beggar’s board in the pot-house, preached his doctrine, fought 
his battles, made public declaration of faith in his theories, 
and trudged with him on journeys about the country. 
Schénherr was the prophet, Ebel the witness, of the new 
dispensation. In 1816, the prophet and his witness, with a 
single obscure disciple, a converted varnish-maker, set out on 
a mission to the cities of Prussia, thinking perhaps to go on 
until they should carry the gospel of the kingdom to the 
whole world. No success attended them, as they wandered 
on foot, through heat and dust, through frost and cold. 
Princes and people were alike indifferent. But on a day 
they obtained access to a young and beautiful woman, who 
was wearing her life out with heavy sorrow in a lonely Si- 
lesian castle. This woman, known afterwards as the Count- 
ess Ida, was Ebel’s fate. She was the daughter of the High 
President of the province. As a girl of singular beauty, del- 
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icate and pure beyond ordinary daughters of Eve, her love- 
liness had brought to her feet all the young nobles of East 
Prussia; and to one of them she had given her love. Her 
count had large estates, aristocratic position, and the highest 
character; but their perfect wedded bliss was rudely inter- 
rupted for ever by his death on the field of Liitzen. With 
her great fortune, her little family, and her broken heart, 
she had turned to her dark home, and for three years had 
been inconsolable, when Schénherr and Ebel wandered in at 
her castle gate, the mendicant preachers of a miserable fanat- 
icism. The influence of Ebel upon the disconsolate Ida was 
instant and powerful. He began to raise her as from the 
dead; and within a few months the cure of her mortal grief 
was complete. Ebel seemed to have enchanted her; but the 
result gave delight to both the noble circles with which she 
was connected, and Ebel’s fortune was made. From assist- 
ant he rose to be archdeacon; and his church was the fashion 
with all fine ladies, — thanks to Countess Ida, the fairest and 
finest of them all. The rude, dirty, crazy Schénherr was 
given up, to the great disgust of the old pauper, who pre- 
ferred beggars and peasants to princes and fine ladies. 

Ebel raised great wonder and interest, especially in the 
minds of those women who had found matrimony a condition 
of trial, or had by missing wedlock found yet sorer trial, by 
preaching that, under the new dispensation, there would be 
no carnal love, and in the church of the saints neither births 
nor deaths. The desire of marriage was accounted a sign 
of. the devil’s empire in the heart. No love was sanctified 
but spiritual love. In the system of which these doctrines 
were a part, women were to be nearly all in all. They had 
the function of hearing confession, of inflicting penance, and 
granting absolution. Ebel surrounded himself with ladies, 
and undertook to make them his instruments in acting upon 
the world. He was a handsome and winning man; wore his 
hair very long, and parted in the middle: it was dark and 
curling, and fell in heavy ringlets on his neck; and all the 
ladies were in love with him. His tones were soft, his 
words warm; and his air, his gesture, his inflection of voice, 
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gave his least utterance a singular power. The most blame- 
less women hung entranced upon his lips, and treasured his 
words as full of blessing to their souls. Three of these ladies 
bound themselves together to discharge the duty of guard- 
ing their beloved spiritual lord, that no temptation or evil 
or trouble should cross his path. These were the Countess 
Ida; the Fraulein Von Derschau, whom old Schénherr had 
wanted to marry ; and the Friulein Von Schrétter. Besides 
these, there was an outer circle of high-born and beautiful 
women, who had the duty of supporting and comforting the 
handsome archdeacon. The three, however, whose names 
have been given, were Ebel’s chief apostles. They con- 
trolled the destinies of his sect. They introduced into its 
circles a feminine spirit, and lady-like habits of life, for men 
as well as women. Social intercourse was conducted with 
sentiment and effusion of soul, in the fashion: usually con- 
fined to young ladies. It was a female church, in which it 
was the function of woman to teach, to coax, and to scold, 
with sacerdotal authority. It was the accepted practice, that 
men were to come under bonds; and women, with their supe- 
rior power of comprehending the heart, were to reign and 
rule, and give guidance, comfort, and instruction. The three 
female leaders Ebel purified and sanctified unto the Lord by 
a mystic rite, and conferred on them power, as was believed, 
to sanctify others. It was then understood that divine grace 
descended, first upon Ebel, next upon Ida, Von Derschau, 
and Von Schrétter, then upon other chief ones, and so out 
upon the whole circle. Among those who stood nearest 
the three ladies was one Kanitz, a man of very pure life. 
He was designated by Ebel as the First of the Two Wit- 
nesses, and was usually admitted to the meetings of the three 
ladies and their lord. 

A feature of the Ebelian church was spiritual warmth of 
affection. ‘“ Kiss, and be friends,” was the rule of life. They 
all composed a sacred family in the Lord, living in angelic 
purity and freedom. The privilege of tendering to each 
other a Seraphic Kiss was recognized, after the fashion of 
the old German Brethren and Sisters of the Free Spirit. 
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These German mystics had held, that all who are born of 
God have no concern with sin. 'o them wedlock was noth- 
ing, —a thing of the flesh, a sign of the unregenerate heart. 
The seraphic kiss, chaste salute which any brother might 
give to any sister, conveyed no taint and brought no shame. 
There was no sting of human passions in their joy; they 
lived on earth as the angels of God in heaven, —in love and 
innocence all their days. The keenest inquisitors were com- 
pelled to admit, that perfect chastity was the rule, not less 
than perfect and seemingly shameless freedom, of these 
brethren and sisters of the free spirit. Archdeacon Ebel 
adopted the same rule of freedom in his church. Though 
Lutheran and orthodox professedly, he laid chief stress on 
the near coming of Christ to his saints, and the consequent 
dissolution of all earthly law and order. The male and 
female elements in nature suggested the law of the new life, 
love between brother and sister, a spiritual dalliance of which 
the seraphic kiss was the sign. Naturally enough, the stu- 
dents and men of science in Koénigsberg did not run after 
Ebel. There was one exception, however, and one which 
was the ruin finally of the Ebelian church. A Dr. Sachs, a 
quick-witted young Jew, who wanted from Ida’s father, the 
High President, an appointment as professor of anatomy, did 
embrace Ebel’s creed, and submit himself to the spiritual 
manipulation of one of the female apostles, who had a way 
of luring on and compelling to confession without much 
regard to mere fact. Sachs had a soft face, and Ebel fancied 
that he saw in him a female-male, a man who combined the 
dual principles of his creed. He found to his sorrow in 
time that he did this about as much as if he had been a fe- 
male fiend. 

It has been related already that Countess Ida held the first 
place next Ebel in the new church. No one has ever ven- 
tured to deny, that this lady possessed, in the highest degree, 
all the virtues of her sex. Even Sachs, when he devoted 
himself to the task of blackening Ebel and his church, dared 
not speak evil of Countess Ida. Her memory in Konigsberg is 
universally revered to this day. Yet this lady was accounted 
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the spiritual wife of Ebel, the heavenly bride of the head of 
their church. They spent much of their time together, and 
mutually accepted their relation as a perfect union of souls. 
The Friulein Minna Von Derschau, second of the sacred 
three, was feared by Ida as arrival. To dispose of her, Ebel 
was moved to reveal to Kanitz, his First Witness, that Minna 
was the Second Witness, and that they two must marry. 
Kanitz accepted the heavenly word, informed Minna of its 
purport, and the marriage took place. A very singular thing 
is, that Ida now actually wanted Ebel to have a wife after 
the flesh, other than herself; and found one for him, a young, 
pretty, docile, simple woman from the outer circle of disciples. 
Her the archdeacon wedded, and kept in the kitchen; while 
Countess Ida ruled in the church and the conference. With 
Ida was spiritually associated Fraulein Von Schroétter, whom 
Ebel regarded as his second spiritual wife. The marriage 
of Von Derschau to Kanitz seems to have deposed her from a 
like position. But, before that, this enamored disciple had led 
the way in recognizing Ebel as the Son of Man! It was to 
Ida that she disclosed her faith. Ebel seemed to her more 
than human, — his face, his voice, his bearing, his gentleness, 
his sanctity, his knowledge At first she had thought him 
the Paraclete, and Schénherr but a pretender. This belief 
Ebel himself had rebuked: he would not hear his old master’s 
own claim doubted. Then, if Ebel was not the Paraclete, 
what was he, what could he be, but the first-born Son? A 
flash of divine light revealed it. Ida accepted it; so did 
Kanitz; and the three agreed to keep it a secret. They 
did not even inform their lord of their faith. They spoke 
openly in rapt strain of Ebel’s lofty faith, and divine sagacity, 
and perfect tenderness,— of his typical perfect manhood; 
and only in secret with one another communed of his God- 
head. 

In Ebel’s church much was made of the various degrees of 
spiritual knowledge. There was a very long list of orders, 
each of which had its secret. In the management of this, 
Ebel, with his female apostles, is said to have had consum- 
mate skill. Although each saint supposed he knew all, no 
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matter at what stage he stood, new steps of revelation were 
vouchsafed from time to time. Confession was especially 
used in Ebel’s system. Nothing must be concealed from him, 
and his female apostles who heard confessions in his name. 
Sanctification, under Ebel’s rule, had a meaning around which 
gathered the darkest shadows. It consisted in discipline of 
the flesh to come into the presence of temptation, yet without 
being tempted. How far this fanaticism was carried, we can- 
not know. Sachs told horrible stories when he began to 
play Judas; but it is not less than just to assume that he 
lied. The evident fact is, that certain spotless women, with 
certain men of pure mind, did think to attain a state of grace 
by mingling with freedom without unchaste passion. That 
such views could win acceptance among people of high intel- 
ligence and high character, shows the folly of pretending that 
religious beliefs can be authorized, or religious practices 
justified, by the good faith of disciples, however devout and 
pure. 

As we have already intimated, Ebel in time came to grief. 
Having ventured a prophecy that the advent of the Lord 
would take place at Easter, 1823, and the ladies of his train 
having caused a real marriage-feast to be prepared for the 
Lord, Ebel found himself the day after Easter a prophet 
in disgrace. It was easy to ascribe the Lord’s refusal to 
appear to the unbelief of a portion of the saints, who doubted 
the prophecy from the beginning; but it was impossible to 
make good again the credit of the prophet. The next year 
the father of Ida died, and was succeeded in his high office by 
the husband of her eldest sister, a man who followed Kant, 
and put no faith in prophets. This was a fatal blow to the 
Ebelian church. Events soon led on to charges against Ebel, 
and an ecclesiastical trial; the end of which was his deposi- 
tion, though acquitted of crime. Sachs was grand informer 
and high priest of calumny and scandal. It was_a bitter end 
of high pretensions. 

We do not follow out Mr. Dixon’s sketches, because this 
which we have given is by far the most instructive instance. 
The student needs to read the whole, to see how far false 
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conceptions and unwarranted sentiments will carry the vic- 
tims; but our purpose is served by the examination we have 
made of the story of Ebel and his female church. We may, 
however, in conclusion, call attention to the fact, that some 
at least of the leaders in all the movements of which Mr. 
Dixon’s volumes give an account, were people of the sort 
from which revival pietists are made in times of religious 
excitement, every whit as pious and sincere, and not more 
hopelessly in bondage to unreasoning sentiment. 





Art. III. — CHINESE PHILOSOPHERS AND MORALISTS. 


The Works of Mencius. Vol. Il. of the Chinese Classics. Trans- 
lated by James Lecce, D.D. Hong-Kong and London: Triibner 
& Co., 1862. 

Meng Tseu, vel Mencium inter Sinenses Philosophos, Ingenio, Doc- 
trina, Nominisque Claritate, Confucio Proximum, edidit, Latina 
interpretatione ad interpretationem Tartaricum utramque recensita, 
instruxit, et perpetuo commentario, e Sinicis deprompto, illustravit 
STANISLAUS JULIEN. Paris: 1824-1829. 


I. — MENCIvs. 


In the year of our Lord One, Lew Hin published complete 
catalogues of the “ Works of the Scholars,” up to his own 
time. In the first or orthodox division of the third list, we 
have the entry, “ Works of Mencius, in eleven books:” so, 
when Jesus stood talking with the elders in the temple, the 
works of Mencius were a registered classic in that far-off 
land. A hundred years before this, Sze-ma Ts‘een published 
his “ Historical Records,” and in its seventy-fourth Book 
wrote a memoir of Mencius. ‘ That philosopher,” he relates, 
“having withdrawn into private life with his disciples, wrote 
prefaces for the ‘She’ and ‘Shoo,’ unfolded the views of 
Confucius, and composed the ‘ Works of Mencius’ in seven 
books.” 

Nearly a hundred years before this, we find long extracts 


from Mencius in the pages of the writers of the Han dynas- 
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ty. The obscure reputation of Mencius, and the philosophi- 
cal character of his writings, seems to have protected them 
from the wholesale destruction of the tyrant of Ts‘in; but, 
between his own time and that of the “ Burning of the 
Books,” there arose a philosopher, Seun K‘ing, by many con- 
sidered the ablest of the disciples of Confucius, who quotes 
him in his writings, and who wrote a tract, “ That Human 
Nature is Evil,” designed to meet the noble assertion of Men- 
cius to the contrary, which had already produced a marked 
effect on the life of China, — an assertion which reminds us of 
nothing so much as Dr. Channing’s annunciation of the “ Dig- 
nity of Human Nature.” The only commentator upon Men- 
cius who seems worthy of mention is Chaou K‘e, born a.p. 
108. His work was done under all the disadvantages of 
severe illness, and close hiding from the resentment of courtly 
partisans. Of his book he says only, “ Let those who come 
after me observe its errors, and correct them: that will be 
good service.” 

The question of the genuineness of the eleven books, 
claimed for Mencius by Lew Hin, Chaou K‘e dismisses very 
briefly. “ Beside the seven original books,” he says, “ there 
were four other books; but neither breadth nor depth marks 
their composition. The seven books examine and set forth 
ten thousand topics, discuss the subjects of benevolence and 
righteousness, reason and virtue, the nature of Man, and the 
decrees of Heaven.” While it seems generally admitted that 
these books exist in the main as Mencius left them, yet they 
show the marks of later editing; all contemporary princes 
mentioned in them bearing the titles conferred upon them 
after their death. 

The materials for the Life of Mencius are scanty; but the 
mother of Mencius is still a model to all China. The Catho- 
lics of the Christian world hold the Virgin Mary in hardly 
greater reverence than the ‘ Celestials’ offer to Chang-she. 
Mencius is the Latin form of Ming Tsze,—the philosopher 
Ming; this surname indicating one of the three royal houses 
in Loo, whose usurpations Confucius protested against during 
his whole life. Mencius was born 371 B.c., and lived to be 
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eighty-four years of age. The first twenty-three years of his 
life synchronized with the last twenty-three of Plato’s; and 
whatever we say when we set his words against those of 
Jesus, the bust of Mencius should certainly stand beside 
those of Aristotle, Zeno, and Demosthenes. When he was 
very young, he lived near a graveyard, and imitated the fool- 
ish ceremonies of the mourners. His mother observed it, 
and moved into the market. There he played out the mean 
tricks of the salesmen. His mother moved again, this time 
into the neighborhood .of a school, where a Confucian “ pro- 
priety and politeness” were taught. 

When he asked his mother why they killed pigs, she 
answered, “To feed you.” But her conscience accused her. 
“ Before he was born,” she said, “I would not sit on a mat. 
that was not laid straight, so careful was I of his influences; 
mow I deceive his opening intelligence:” so she bought a 
piece of the butcher’s meat, to make good her words. One 
day, when she was weaving, she asked him how he got on 
at school. “Well enough,” he answered carelessly. His 
mother took a sharp knife, and drew it across her web. 
“ What are you doing?” cried the astonished boy. “I am 
only imitating you,” said his mother. “Your idleness cuts 
the warp of your schooling in the same way ;” and the lesson 
did not need to be repeated. After Mencius was married, he 
entered his wife’s chamber one day, and surprised her in an 
unseemly posture. So shocked was the disciple of “ pro- 
priety and politeness,” that he would at once have divorced 
her. “Not so,” retorted Chang-she: “it is you who are to 
blame. Do not the ‘Rules of Propriety’ say, ‘When you 
are about to ascend, raise your voice; when you enter a 
door, lower your eyes.’ What is this for, but to prevent 
such surprises?” So Mencius fell to reproving himself. 

At one time his mother saw him sad, and asked the reason. 
“T wish to leave Tsze; but I think of your old age, and am 
anxious,” he replied. “When a woman is young,” said 
Chang-she, “ she obeys her parents; when married, her hus- 
band; when a widow, her son. You are of age: do as you 
think fit.” That Mencius devoted himself to knowledge, and 
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had a school, as Confucius had done before him, seems very 
clear; but we know nothing of his circumstances. Once a 
man came to him and said, “ Let me stay here, and receive 
instruction at your gate.” — “It is not difficult to know the 
way of Truth,” answered Mencius. ‘ Go home and seek for 
it: you will have abundance of teachers.” How firmly and 
not unkindly this was said, we learn from what he added 
afterward: “ When I refuse to teach a man, I am thereby 
teaching him.” 

Between the time of Confucius and that of Mencius, politi- 
cal affairs grew worse in China. “The rulers yield them- 
selves to a bad current,’ Mencius wrote; but it could not 
have been till after his fortieth year that he filled the position 
of “Counsellor of Princes,” in which his independence and 
haughty carriage were to make him remarkable. At the 
court of Tsze he received honorary office, but would accept 
no salary. When the prime minister sent him a gift, he re- 
ceived it, but never acknowledged it by a visit. “There 
was a gift,” he said in explanation, “ but no corresponding 
respect.” The king would not bend to the philosopher, nor 
the philosopher to the king. Was it only child’s play when 
the great man met the falsehood of his prince by another, and 
then went out to show that his illness had been feigned and 
his disrespect intentional? Seuen, King of Tsze, could not 
be made to understand him. He really thought that money 
would buy this free soul, and Mencius walked sadly out of 
his honors, lingering and hoping for recall, as Confucius had 
done; for he said, “If the king were to use me, would it 
benefit Ais kingdom only?” Socialism, and the doctrine of a 
community of goods, prove to be as old as the time of Men- 
cius. A certain Heu Hing started up, who advocated those 
notions, and wanted the sovereign to raise his own rice and 
cook his own meals. The energy with which Mencius vindi- 
cated the propriety of a division of labor, and of an educated 
class conducting the government, is the best proof that Heu 
Hing had divided the councils of the “Scholars.” Towards 
one court minister, who was insolent and presuming, Mencius 
showed a steady contempt, which does not seem to be in 
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keeping with some small stories told of his time-serving. 
Seuen had been fighting for his neighbors’ territory, some- 
what after the fashion we set in the matter of the Texan 
war; but he never could get one word of approval from 
Mencius. At last he pleaded success as a proof that Heaven 
was on his side. “Let him restore his captives and spoils, 
and consult with the people of the Yen,” was the stern reply 
of his Mentor. Mencius celebrated the funeral of his mother 
with a splendor which was rebuked throughout the empire. 
We know nothing of his children; but he must have had a 
family, as his descendants form a large clan to-day. 

The very monarch who had neglected Confucius through- 
out his life, the Duke Gae, was the first to order sacrifices to be 
offered to him. But Mencius was not so distinguished: cen- 
turies elapsed before his real ability was perceived. Not till 
1083 a.p. did an imperial patent order a temple to be erected 
in his honor, near to the place of his burial; and only in the 
next year was his bust placed in the temple of Confucius. 
In 1372 the reigning emperor discovered in the works of 
Mencius the following passage: “ When a prince treads the 
people under his feet, like the ground or the grass, they con- 
sider him a robber and an enemy.” Conscience made swift 
application of these words, spoken originally to King Seuen, 
and an imperial edict degraded the bust of Mencius from its 
place. But one of his officers nobly remonstrated. “I will 
die for Mencius,” he said, in the teeth of the royal will; and 
the next year found the emperor ready with his own offering. 
Mencius would never allow himself to be called a sage; but 
he said, “ When sages arise, they will not change my 
words.” 

A remarkable Chinese critic, Ch‘ing, characterized the two 
great teachers of his people in the following manner: “ Con- 
fucius, through prudence, often dissimulated: Mencius was 
incapable of constraining himself; he spoke what he thought, 
without fear or reserve. Confucius spoke of benevolence ; 
but, as soon as Mencius opens his mouth, we hear of benevo- 
lence and righteousness. Confucius talked about the mind. 
Mencius had a great deal to say about the nourishment of the 
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passion nature”’ (i.e. the strengthening the natural desire of 
right, till it became second nature). “The great object of 
Mencius is to rectify men’s hearts, teaching them to nourish 
their nature and recover their lost heart.” —“ Compared with 
Confucius,” says Choo He, “ Mencius seems to speak in too 
lofty a style.’ There was an heroic element in Mencius 
wholly wanting to Confucius. We enjoy his ingenuity and 
subtlety ; and what Socrates owes to Plato, Confucius owes to 
Mencius. The doctrines of Confucius are accepted by the 
cultivated Chinese only with the Mencian stamp upon them. 
Confucius allowed no “ right divine ” to the sovereign, except 
that which grew out of his benevolent rule; but he avoided 
the subject, and was never known to press it. The words of 
Mencius rang out boldly, “ T’he people are the most important 
element in the nation, and the sovereign is the lightest.” — 
“Heaven confers empire, but not with specific injunctions. 
Heaven sees as the people see, hears as the people hear.” Seuen 
once asked him what was the duty of the chief officers nearly 
related to the king. “To advise him,” replied Mencius; 
“and, if he do not yield to advice, to dethrone him.” The king 
changed countenance. “Do not be offended,”.replied Men- 
cius; “ you asked me, and I dare not tell you any thing but 
the truth.” 

In reference to the rule of benevolence in the state, Men- 
cius continually quoted Confucius; but his words have a 
clearer ring. Dr. Legge thinks they are akin to those of 
Paul: “Scarcely for a righteous man will one die; yet per- 
adventure for a good man some would even dare to die.” It 
is very singular to see how both Confucius and Mencius 
trusted to the nature of man to make society virtuous as soon 
as it became comfortable. Confucius had said, “ As soon as 
a community is populous, enrich it; as soon as it is enriched. 
teach-it. How shall it be other than virtuous?” 

Mencius prescribed in what manner money should be spent, 
so that profligacy should not in turn bring about poverty. 
As there never yet existed a society in which all the people 
were at ease, it is still too early for experience to test these 
ideas; but surely Jesus was wiser, when he separated happi- 
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ness from external conditions, and made it depend on that 
which can never be taken away? In his manner of treating 
the Socialistic delusion, Mencius reminds us of Socrates. 
“ Heu Hing raises his own grain?” heasked. “Is it not so?” 
—“ Yes.””— “IT suppose that he weaves his own clothes?” 
— “ No.” — “ Does he wear a cap?” — “ Yes, a plain cap.” — 
“Does he weave it himself?” —“ No: that would injure his 
husbandry.” —“ Does he cook in vessels of iron and clay?” 
— “Yes.” —“ Does he make those articles himself?” —“ No: 
he gets them in exchange for grain.” —“ But why,” con- 
tinues Mencius, “ why does not Heu, on his principles, become 
potter and founder? Why does he go confusedly exchanging 
with the handicraftsmen?” —and so on. The “ Teacher” of 
the Chinese empire holds the place given to the priest under 
the Roman Church; so we cannot reproach Mencius with his 
haughty front. “ Why should I stand in awe of princes?” he 
asks. “ What I esteem are the rules of the ancients.” He 
seems also to have been of the opinion, that a “laborer is 
worthy of his hire;” for he took largely from the sovereigns 
he denounced. Dr. Legge said of Confucius, that he threw 
no light on any of the questions which have a world-wide 
interest; and we gave to the remark a hearty assent. It 
was far otherwise with Mencius. The constitution of man’s 
nature, the possibility of its supplying him with an internal 
law, and the correspondence between this law and the will of 
Heaven, are subjects that will always attract the human soul. 
Had Confucius come after Mencius, he would have sustained 
his views: the germ of them is to be found in the most re- 
markable of his own utteranees. ‘“ Man was born for upright- 
ness,”’ said Confucius; and in the “ Doctrine of the Mean” the 
grandchild who soothed his declining years attempted to state 
the same thing when he said, “ What Heaven has conferred is 
Nature: life in accordance with nature is The Path.” But 
T'sze-sze and Confucius were not men of fire: they did not seek 
to kindle the souls of others with zeal for an abstract truth. 
Kaou compared the nature of man to a willow-tree, and 
righteous deeds to the cups that might be fashioned out of it. 
Mencius said it was not the nature of the willow to bear 
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cups. It must be wounded and twisted in order to produce 
them. Must we do violence to humanity before it would 
yield virtue? “Nature is like water whirling,” retorted 
Kaou; “open a passage in any direction, and it will escape.” 
“Tt will flow east or west, doubtless,” answered Mencius; “but 
will it flow up or down?” —“ If men do not do what is right, 
we cannot cast the blame on their natural powers. From the 
feelings proper to them, we see they are constituted for what 
is good.” Dr. Legge says that Butler was not indebted to 
Mencius; but certainly Mencius had left him nothing to dis- 
cover! It is very difficult to convey in translation precisely 
what Mencius meant by passion nature. It certainly was that 
enthusiastic enjoyment in doing, which Fourier wished to 
attach to the performance of every household duty; but Julien 
renders it by “ vitalis spiritus.” — “It is produced,” Mencius 
says, “by the accumulation of righteous deeds.” —“ It is 
not taken by surprise by acts of righteousness. Without it 
man is starved.” One of his most beautiful utterances is the 
following: “ For the mouth to desire sweet tastes, the eye to 
desire beautiful colors, the ear to desire pleasant sounds, for 
the limbs to desire rest,— these things are natural. They 
are of the appointment of Heaven; and the superior man 
does not say, as he enjoys, ‘It is my nature;’ but when the 
father loves the son, when sovereign and minister deal justly 
with one another, when virtue is recognized or a sage is 
honored, — these are the appointment of Heaven. But our 
nature is adapted to these things, and the superior man does 
not say of them, ‘It is the appointment of Heaven.’ ” 

But, when we have brought Mencius to this point, our 
satisfaction in the record fails. It would seem as if he felt 
that the lives of Chinese sages, of the timid Confucius among 
the rest, surpassed his own. No heathen of Greece or Rome 
ever asserted so grandly as Mencius, that man may “ be a law 
unto himself;” but, for want of that intense religious vitality 
which was infused into the Hebrew race, Mencius never 
sought to penetrate the future, never looked upward, never 
felt his human weakness, nor longed for a purer light. 
“ Benevolence, righteousness, self-consecration, fidelity with 
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unwearied joy in what is good,” constitute in his mind the 
nobility of Heaven. Was it possible that the schools of 
“politeness and propriety,” which were instituted by his 
’ “ancients,” and constantly remind us of Mr. Turveydrop, 
were, in his mind, a proper Institute of this nobility? Was 
righteousness, after all, only a matter of deportment? His 
best utterances to this point fall immensely below our stand- 
ard: “ The richest fruit of love is the service of one’s parents ; 
the richest fruit of righteousness is the obeying of one’s elder 
brothers; the richest fruit of wisdom is the knowing these 
two things, and not departing from them.” With what an 
ever-fresh delight the human soul must turn from such an- 
nunciations to the simple words, “ The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom ” ! 

It is hardly worth while to criticise the works which have 
been issued in criticism of his ethical stand-point. Of his 
twenty-five disciples, none seem to have been very eminent. 
Dr. Legge gives us four essays, as illustrations of Chinese 
metaphysics. The first, written by Seun K‘ing, was published 
soon after the death of Mencius, and declares that the “ na- 
ture of man” is “evil.” If so, the Devil has long since had 
his own, and the argument need not detain us. The second, 
written in the eighth century of our era by the “Duke of 
Literature,” Han Yu, is a pathetic outcry against the unsatis- 
factoriness of all metaphysics. Mencius said, “ Man’s nature 
is good.” Seun said, “ Man’s nature is evil;” the philoso- 
pher Yang said, “In the nature of man, good and evil are 
mixed together.” In the course of his arguments, he touches 
one which has perplexed all mankind: “ When King Wan was 
in his mother’s womb, she experienced no distress. After his 
birth, those who tended him had no trouble. When he began 
to learn, his teachers had no vexation. With such cases be- 
fore us, can it be said that in all men good and evil are 
blended ?” 

The third essay was written by Yang Choo, the great con- 
temporary of Mencius, whose opposition gave point to all the 
labors of his life. “Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 


die,” expresses the spirit of the paper and the license which 
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relaxed all the joints of the empire, when Mencius wrote, 
“The rulers yield to a bad current.” 

Very different from these three was Mih Teih, who taught 
the doctrine of “ Universal Love.” It is easy to see why 
Yang should have challenged the constant opposition of 
Mencius; but his controversy with Mih seems to proceed from 
a misunderstanding of his doctrine, which has its root in a 
certain hardness of nature. Mih nowhere says that all men 
are to be loved equally ; but he stated the Christian law, miss- 
ing the Christian inspiration. When Mencius ridicules the 
man who would have given his life for his people, he only 
creates a barrier between himself and us. ‘“ To love equally,” 
he says, “ does not acknowledge the peculiar affection due to 
a parent:” but this was not the duty advocated by Mih; it 
was simply the inference of his incompetent disciples. We 
append the following extracts from the “ Works of Men- 
clus: — 


** Are you provided with counsels to profit my kingdom?” asked 
King Hwuy. ‘* Why must your Majesty use that word profit?” re- 
plied Mencius: ‘*‘ what I am provided with are counsels to benevolence 
and righteousness.” 

‘* When I first arrived at the borders of your State, I inquired 
about the great prohibitions before I would venture to enter it; and I 
heard that inside the gate there was a park of forty square le, and 
that he who killed a deer in it was held guilty of the same crime as 
if he had killed a man. Thus those forty square /e are a pitfall in 
the middle of the kingdom.” 

‘¢ Now the ruler of Yen tyrannized over his people, and your Ma- 
jesty went and punished him. ‘The people supposed that you would 
deliver them from the water and fire, and came to meet you with bas- 
kets of rice. But you have slain their fathers and older brothers ; 
have put in chains their sons and their younger brothers. If your 
Majesty will make haste to restore your captives, to check the re- 
moval of the precious vessels, and, consulting with the people of Yen, 
appoint them a ruler and withdraw, then war may be averted.” 

‘‘ A man’s advancement is effected, it may be by others; and his 
discouragement, it may be, from the efforts of others. But to advance 
a man or to check him is really beyond the power of men.” 

‘‘ This is the passion nature: it is the mate and assistant of righte- 
ousness and reason. Without it, man is in a state of starvation. 
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‘Tt is produced by the accumulation of righteous deeds; it is not 
to be obtained by incidental acts of righteousness. If the mind does 
not feel complacency in the conduct, the nature becomes starved. I 
therefore said, ‘ Kaou has never understood righteousness, because he 
makes it something external.’ ” 

‘* There must be the constant practice of this righteousness, but 
without the object of thereby nourishing the complacency. Let not 
the mind forget its work ; but let there be no assisting the growth.” 


The crown prince sent Yen Yew again and again to Men- 
cius for counsel, fearing that he had failed in judgment and 
duty. “Jt is so,’ said Mencius; “but he may not seek a 
remedy in others, only in himself.” 


‘¢ To dwell in the wide house of the world, to stand in the correct 
seat of the world, and to walk in the great path of the world ; when 
he obtains his desire to practise his principles for the good of the 
people, and, when that desire is disappointed, to practise them alone ; 
to be above the power of riches and honor to corrupt, of poverty and 
mean condition to swerve, and of authority to bend, — these constitute 
the characteristics of a great man.” 

Mencius said, ‘* Here is a man who every day steals his neighbors’ 
stray fowls. Some one says, ‘ That is not worthy of a good man ;’ 
and he replies, ‘ With your leave I will diminish my appropriations, 
and will take only one fowl a month, until next year, when I will 
make an end of the practice.’ If you know that a thing is unrighte- 
ous, use all despatch in putting an end to it: why wait till next 
year?” 

‘¢T also wish to rectify men’s hearts, and to put an end to those 
perverse doctrines ; to oppose their prejudiced actions, and suppress 
their licentious talk. Do I do so because I am fond of disputing? I 
am compelled to do it.” 

‘¢ When we do not realize what we desire, we must turn inwards 
and examine ourselves in every point. When a man’s person is cor- 
rect, the whole empire will turn to him with submission.” 

‘¢ The states hate death and ruin, and yet delight in cruelty. It is 
like hating to be drunk, and being eager to drink wine.” 

*¢ Benevolence is the tranquil habitation of man, and righteousness 
is his straight path.” 

‘The path of duty lies in what is near, and men seek for it in 
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what is remote. The work of duty lies in what is easy, and men 
seek for it in what is difficult.” 

‘‘ Never has there been one possessed of complete sincerity, who 
did not move others.” 

‘¢ Listen to a man’s words, and look at the pupil of his eye: how 
can a man conceal his character ? ” ‘ 

‘‘The interval between man and the lower animals is but small. 
The multitude carelessly reduce it; the superior man strives to in- 
crease it.” 

*¢ King Wan looked on the people as he would on a man who was 
wounded.” 

‘¢T have never heard of one who bent himself, and yet made others 
straight. How much less could one disgrace himself, and yet rectify 
a whole empire?” 

‘¢ Benevolence, propriety, righteousness, and knowledge are not 
infused into us from without. We are certainly furnished with them. 
Seek, and you will find them. Neglect, and you will lose them.” 

‘¢T like life indeed ; but there is that which I like more than life, 
and therefore I will not seek to possess it by any improper ways. I 
dislike death indeed; but there is that which I dislike more than 
death, and therefore there are occasions when I will not avoid dan- 
ger. Therefore men have that which they like more than life, and 
which they dislike more than death. All men have it: what belongs 
to distinguished men is simply that they do not lose it.” 

‘¢ When a man’s finger is not like that of his neighbor, he is dis- 
satisfied ; but, when his mind is as it should not be, he does not think 
of being troubled. ‘This is ignorance of the relative importance of 
things.” 

‘* When neither premature death nor a long life causes a man 
any double-mindedness, but he waits, constantly devoted to self-cul- 
ture, —this is the way in which he establishes his pre-ordained 
being.” 

‘¢ Death in discharge of duty may be called the decree of Heaven ; 
but Death under handcuffs and fetters, —this may not be so spoken 
of.” 

‘Tf you want to know what separates Shun from Chih, it is sim- 
ply this, —the interval between the thought of gain and the thought 
of virtue.” 

‘** What is the business of the unemployed scholar?” asked Teen. 
‘To exalt his aim,” answered Mencius. ‘* What do you mean by 
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that?” returned Teen. ‘To set it simply on righteousness and 
benevolence,” answered the teacher. 

Mencius said, *‘ It would be better to be without the book of His- 
tory, than to give entire credit to it.”— ‘If a man can give full 
development to the feeling which makes him shrink from injuring 
others, his benevolence will be more than is needed. If he can give 
full development to the instinct which prevents him from breaking 
through or climbing over a wall, his righteousness will be more than 
sufficient.” 


‘¢ Their words have no respect to their actions, and their actions 
have no respect to their -words. But they say, ‘The ancients! the 
ancients! Born in this age, we should be of this age; to be good is 
all that is needed.’ Eunuch-like, flattering their generation, do these 
speak.” 


The transcendentalism of the last two extracts is in marked 
contrast to the utterances of Confucius. 


Il.— Tue ** BamBoo ANNALS” AND THE **SHoo KING.” 


We are not quite so certain as Dr. Legge, that it was pre- 
cisely two thousand years before the Christian era, that the 
nation now called the Chinese first appeared in the province 
of Shan-se. That the chronology of the country goes no 
farther back than 2300 B.c., proves no more to us than the 
six thousand ante-Christian years of Manetho would prove to 
Dr. Legge. But whenever the present occupants of the 
country reached the Yellow River, having travelled from the 
north-west, between the Altai and the Tauric ranges, they 
found the country full of people -who had preceded them. 
These were perhaps portions of the nomadic Scythian, or | 
Kossite hordes, who broke into Central Asia, as Bunsen 
thinks, with Nimrod, and of which remnants still exist in 
South-western China. At all events, the Chinese must have 
lingered long on the way between the Aralian steppes and 
the northern boundary of their present empire. Whatever 
drove them out of their early home, were it fire or flood or 
Kossack, they entered China a civilized people, no longer 
nomadic, but possessed of settled habits, and in the possession 


of the arts of agriculture and weaving. The silkworm, the 
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mulberry, cotton, flax, and grain, are associated with their 
first arrival. Mencius calls the early princes “ Shepherds of 
Men;” but this is almost the only trace in their literature 
of an original pastoral state. They were also acquainted 
with commerce, and held great fairs for sale and barter long 
before they were possessed of cities. They had some knowl- 
edge of astronomy; recognized the necessity of intercala- 
tion; and, 1765 B.c., we find E Yin presenting a written 
memorial to his sovereign. They had also brought an alpha- 
bet with them, of a semi-pictorial character, of which a few 
traces still survive; as when the verb “to listen” is repre- 
sented by an ear outlined against the open crack of a fold- 
ing-door. It was about 825 B.c. that the first attempt at a 
dictionary of its cumbrous characters was made, according to 
Father de Mailla. Was there at that time another race capa- 
ble of imagining a lexicon? For the “ Onomastikon ” of 
Julius Pollux, mankind waited until seven hundred years 
later. 

They had, if we may trust the records Confucius devoted 
himself to transmitting, a very distinct idea of a God: they 
offered burnt-offerings upon the hills, like the earliest Semitic 
races. There was, however, no priestly class. The emperor 
was priest for the empire, the chieftain for the clan, the 
father for his family. The “Shoo” indicates a very early 
faith in the essential goodness of human nature. The judg- 
ments of God admonish men; obedience is blessed, and dis- 
obedience cursed. There was a solemn national worship, over 
which the emperor presided. It consisted of offerings and 
prayers. Of the “Six Honored Ones,” who were worshipped 
as well as the Most High, no one now knows any thing; but 
from their subordinate position, and the Pantheistic tendency 
shown in the whole history of the nation, it would seem as if 
some of the powers of nature must have been so deified. 
Even if we did not know the “worship of ancestors” to 
be one of the earliest forms of worship, transmitted, in the 
case of the Chinese, to a singularly late date, we should find 
proofs of it in their earliest annals. The title given in the 
‘“‘Shoo” to the prime minister of the earliest king, is “ Guar- 
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dian of the Ancestral Temple.” Divination was practised by 
them from the very beginning; and, with characteristic super- 
stition, they never dared repeat a lucky cast. In one respect 
their sacred books are in strong contrast to those of all other 
nations. There is a heaven suggested in them; but no hint of 
hell or purgatory, and no word of prophecy concerning future 
rewards and punishments. “Of the five delights, the first is 
long life, the second is riches, the third is soundness of body 
and serenity of mind, the fourth the love of virtue, and the 
fifth is doing or receiving the will of Heaven to the end.” 
After the clans consolidated, the Chinese became a feudal 
empire. 1100 B.c., King Woo ordained the five orders of 
nobility and the degrees of their endowment. A military 
constitution in each state was rendered a necessity, by the 
fierce and prolonged resistance of the original nomads to the 
rule of the new-comers. The emperor himself reigned over 
a state no larger than the others; but received from them, 
in addition, revenue and military service. The imperial resi- 
dence was in the centre of the kingdoms, in the Chung K woh, 
or “ Middle State.” In the early annals, Ké% and Show were 
monsters of vice, and T‘ang and Woo prodigies of virtue. 
Polygamy was a constant source of disorder. To the hero of 
Ts‘in, about 200 B.c., the same man who built the great wall 
and burnt the books, the Chinese owe the destruction of this 
feudal government. The despotism which succeeded it has 
now lasted for more than two thousand years. That Bunsen 
made some great mistakes in interpreting the early annals, is 
doubtless true. No one understood the possibility, however, 
better than himself. When he threw his great bridge of 
thought across the ages, a pier was often needed, for which 
the past had provided no solid support. Upon any tenacious 
foundation, were it only of mud and straw, he was willing to 
erect a temporary structure; quite sure, that, after the arch 
was once projected, the perishable material would be safely 
replaced from the quarries of the future. But, if he had never 
spoken of the superstition of missionaries, we think Dr. Legge 
would have attacked him with less virulence. For ourselves, 
we discern in the teachings of Confucius some remnants of 
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an older civilization, and a purer faith; and it is not impossible 
that the temples of the empire still contain a key to many of 
the national enigmas. 

Before we proceed to analyze the “Shoo King,” or the 
“Classic Record of the Chinese,” it becomes us to look into 
a still older and perhaps a more veracious history; namely, 
that contained in “The Bamboo Annals.” 

In the year 279 of our era, some lawless persons broke into 
the grave of King Séang, who had been buried five hundred 
and ninety-five years before. There they found tablets of 
bamboo, written over in the small seal character, with more 
than one hundred thousand words. Nobody tells us what 
become of the spoilers; the tablets were gathered into the 
imperial library, and the principal scholars were immediately 
ordered to interpret them. In two years they were tran- 
scribed in modern characters, and placed in proper order 
among “the rolls.” 

The scholars separated the tablets into fifteen different 
works, some of them full of extravagance and mythical 
legend, which soon perished. But there were two of a differ- 
ent character,—a copy of the Yih King, and a book of annals 
covering the period from the reign of Hwang-te, and coming 
down to the sixteenth year of the last emperor of the Chow 
dynasty, 298 B.c. The latter was in thirteen chapters. This 
seems like a romantic legend; but the great Chinese scholar, 
Too Yu, tells us that when he had completed his edition of 
the Tso Chuen, in 280 a.p., his attention was called to the 
recently discovered Bamboo books. He saw them in the 
imperial library, somewhat injured, before they were deci- 
phered; but the most legible portions were the Yih, and the 
annals still preserved. Ever since his time, the books have 
kept their place in Chinese literature; and the constant quota- 
tions of scholars show us that we have them still in their 
original form. 

Bunsen never saw these “ Annals,” and undoubtedly hoped 
for too much from them. On the other hand, Father de 
Mailla, in his letters to Fréret, depreciates them to an unneces- 
sary extent. Dr. Legge prints his translation of the book in 
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two kinds of type. The coarser is the main text, —a very 
simple narration, of no interest to the ordinary reader, written 
when the art of composition was in its infancy. The finer 
indicates an extravagant mythical ‘annotation, which seems 
to have been derived from the more worthless tablets, which 
are no longer valued, nor even to be found in their original 
form. Like the old tales of Livy, narrated with such naive 
indifference, are the prodigies and omens which the Chinese 
chronicler showers upon the reader. Yet the wonders have 
their own interest; we should be sorry to miss them from the 
Roman page; and in the Chinese they seem to have more 
than a superstitious meaning: they suggest a likeness to the 
priestly secrets of Egypt,— secrets which might yet be un- 
ravelled, if Nicholas Fréret were still living. The “ Book 
of Bamboo Annals” seems to begin with a fabulous reign, 
which lasted a hundred years, and differs in two or three 
points from the “Shoo King.” The first is a difference in its 
chronology. Before the reign of P‘ing, 769 B.c., it counts two 
hundred and eleven years Jess than the common chronology 
based on the “Shoo.” The “Shoo,” as will be hereafter shown, 
attributes to a hero king, Yu, 1989 B.c., labors of draining, 
damming, and irrigating, more marvellous than the mythical 
labors of Hercules. The “ Annals” confines the jurisdiction 
of Yu to the region of the Ho, and gives a reasonable human 
character to the whole story. That it is older than the “Shoo,” 
is certain; for, had the mythical stories about Yu been cur- 
rent when it was written, no Chinese writer could have re- 
sisted the temptation to repeat them. Here Yu is only the 
chief of a growing tribe ; we hear nothing of his devastating 
deluge, or the laying low of the mountains. 

But in another respect the “ Book of Annals” is very 
weak. It is evident that we cannot trust to its present chro- 
nology. The use of the cyclical character, to fix the date of 
the year, does not go farther back than the second Han dynas- 
ty ; but we find this character attached to every reign in this 
old book. This is the work of subsequent commentators, and 
has grown up like what we call the Biblical chronology. The 
lengths attributed to the reigns are marked, and we believe 
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changed, in the same way. A satisfactory proof of this we 
find in the fact, that early citations from the ‘‘ Bamboo An- 
nals”? do not contain these figures. 

We do not intend to present the reader with many extracts 
from the “ Annals.” From the introductory mythical chap- 
ters, and the extraordinary notes, we shall give a few enter- 
taining quotations; but the body of the book is a narrative 
too curt and simple to have interest, except when used as a 
check upon the “ Shoo.” 

Of the mythical Hwang-te the text states, that “in his 
twentieth year brilliant clouds appeared, and he ranked his 
officers by names taken from the color of the clouds.” Is 
this altogether a fiction? For how many years did we prate 
about a lying Herodotus, and scoff at the seven tinted walls 
of Ecbatana? but modern researches have detected and tested 
the very pigments in dispute ! 

“In his fiftieth year [the fifty-seventh of the cycle, says 
the note], phoenixes, male and female, arrived. They would 
not eat living insect, nor tread on living grass. The notes 
of their singing were exactly harmonious, in accord with 
Heaven.” Had it been the sixtieth of the cycle, this would 
have been precisely the way in which the old Egyptian priests 
would have told us of the Siriac year. Of the Emperor Kwei, 
in 1588 B.c. we are told that “he made, for the first time, 
carriages to be drawn by men.” We cannot blame the 
Chinese for still using such things, when the son of the poet 
Wordsworth still considers it suitable to be so drawn to the 
weekly services of his village church. 

In the reign of Chow, 1101 B.c., we read that “a sparrow 
produced a hawk.” The explanation follows in the next line. 
“ He invented the punishment of roasting.’”’ How easily we 
picture the mean nature, cowardly like the sparrow, vindic- 
tive and cruel like the hawk! 

In 961 B.c. it is said of King Muh, that he surveyed the 
“creat salt marsh.” Commentators disagree about this 
“marsh;’’? but there seems little doubt that it refers to 
the great plains near Sodom and Gomorrah, or, as Biot will 
have it, to “the great lake of the country of Cashgar.” It is 
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sometimes rendered “the salt pond.” Did it mean the Cas- 
pian Sea? 

The notes read like an old fairy tale, with delicious incon- 
sequence. We should have liked to see Margaret Fuller’s 
eyes open wide over them. Here are a few extracts : — 

“The grass K‘euh-yih grew in the court-yard of the palace. 
When a glib-tongued person was entering the court, this grass 
pointed to him; and such men dared not present them- 
selves?” 

The Emperor Shun was ploughing in Leih. “ He dreamed 
that his eyebrows were as long as his hair. Accordingly he 
was raised and employed. On his accession the ‘ felicitous 
bean’ grew about the stairs, and phcenixes nested in the 
court.” 

The mother of the great Yu, swallowed a“ spirit pearl;” in 
process of time, her back opened, and she brought forth the 
emperor. This was the accredited way of producing a hero. 
While Yu was draining and irrigating, two great yellow dra- 
gons lifted his boat on their backs. “The people were all 
afraid; but Yu laughed, and said, ‘I received my appointment 
from Heaven, and labor with all my strength to nourish men. 
To be born is in the course of nature; to die is by Heaven’s 
decree. Why be troubled by dragons?’ On this the drag- 
ons went away, dragging their tails!” —an example which 
some modern dragons might very well follow. 

“A female dragon in the charge of Lew Luy died. He 
made a pickle of it, and set it before the emperor, who liked 
the dish, but inquired after the missing dragon! Luy was 
afraid, and removed to Loo Tang.” 

Of Shang, 1557 B.c., we are told that “he cast metal money.” 
In the reign of Woo, vegetation was so luxuriant, that even 
the southernwood supplied the timber for a palace; and hence 
we have the name, “ Southernwood House.” Once he crosses 
a river on a bridge of tortoises and iguanodons. But we 
must leave these fascinating nursery tales for the venerable 
‘‘ Shoo,” which Confucius edited, and of which Mencius had 
the good sense to say, that it would be “ better not to possess 
it, than to believe all it contained.” 
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The term “Shoo” means “ pencil-speaking.” The first letters 
were pictures or “ win;” afterwards, when sound was given to 
them, they were called “begetters,” or “tsze;” and finally 
written on bamboo and silk “shoo.” This “ pencil-writing ” 
stretches, with wide gaps, over seventeen hundred years. The 
earliest statement that Confucius edited this book is made by 
K‘ung Gan-Kwo, about 90 B.c. Gan-Kwo does not tell us that 
his great ancestor wrote the celebrated Preface; only that 
one existed, which he broke in pieces, and put into the proper 
places in the books which he edited. This was four hundred 
years after the death of Confucius; and it is not impossible 
that it may be the truth. Still Confucius nowhere refers to 
such labors on the “Shoo.” He tells us about the book of the 
odes, of the music and the number of pieces; but he nowhere 
tells us he edited the ‘* Shoo,’ and preserved its credible 
portion, as Gan-Kwo says. If Mencius believed it, he cer- 
tainly had small reverence for the judgment of the master. 
“Tn the ‘Completion of the War,’” said Mencius, alluding to 
a section of the “Shoo,” “I select two or three passages only 
which I believe.” No respectable native scholar now attri- 
butes the Preface to Confucius, nor would it be creditable to 
his intelligence. What proof have we of the veritable char- 
acter of this record? Both Confucius and Mencius complain 
of the great destruction of records previous to their time. 
In the dynasty of Yin, 2158 B.c., the prince, in addressing his 
troops, refers to the “Statutes of Government,” as to some 
well-known compilation. Under the Chow dynasty, 1100 B.c., 
there was a “ Recorder of the Interior” and a“ Recorder of 
the Exterior,” corresponding to the Foreign and Home Secre- 
_taries of modern times. These men had charge of the “ Books 
of the Empire,” and not only that, but of the “ publishing 
them” in all parts of the land. We admit the existence of 
records then, and we come now to the history of the text. 
When the tyrant of Ts‘in ordered the destruction of the king, 
there was a certain Fuh-sang, or Scholar Fuh, who hid his 
tablets of the “Shoo” in a wall. After the rule of Han began, 
he went in search of his treasure; but, from dust and mould, 
he could recover only twenty-nine books. He began teach- 
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ing, and scholars crowded to his feet. But no copy of the 
“Shoo” reached the court; and, when the emperor at last 
heard of Fuh, the scholar was more than ninety years of age, 
and could not go to the sovereign. An imperial messenger 
went for the books, and copied them afresh into modern text. 
This was about 170 B.c.; and we hear of the twenty-nine 
p‘een, or books, and parts of books, so recovered, to the pres- 
ent day. Of these twenty-nine, one proved worthless; but 
Dr. Legge gives it in an Appendix, so that no scholar need 
doubt as to its actual character. A hundred and one years 
before Christ, the text was engraved on stone tablets. This 
stood until the King of Loo pulled down the old house of 
Confucius ; and the Duke Kung, whom we know better as the 
scholar Gan-K wo, was empowered to transcribe the fifty-nine 
books out of the ancient “tadpole” text. In favor of this 
text, lying in the imperial library, Lew Hin made a bitter re- 
monstrance to the Classical Board, in the fifth year of our era. 
Down to the third century, new editions of the “ Shoo” ap- 
peared as often as once in thirty years. Meanwhile a fugitive 
scholar, named Too Lin, had found in Se Chow some lac- 
quered tablets of the “Shoo,” by which he set great store. 
This was in the main the same text as Gan-Kwo’s; but it dif- 
fered in thirteen sections, and gave rise to a school which 
lasted for several centuries. In the year 624, the second Em- 
peror of T‘ang gave orders for a grand edition of the “ Shoo,” 
enriched by the scommentary of Gan-Kwo. It remains, hap- 
pily, to the present day. 

The Sung dynasty began in the year 975, and lasted for 
three hundred and five years. It was the Augustan age of 
Chinese literature, and the greatest of its one hundred and 
ten authors was Choo He. Choo-He edited a recension of the 
‘“‘ Shoo” and the commentary of Gan-Kwo, and found himself 
painfully perplexed by the inconsistencies of the text. He 
died before he completed the work, which he left to a favorite 
pupil, Ts‘ae Ch‘in. In ten years, the latter completed his task. 
It appeared in 1210, and remains the orthodox standard text to 
the present day. The style is full of clearness and grace. 
But the doubts of Choo He had already given rise to literary 
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feuds. Dr. Legge gives a minute account of the war of the 
“ Shoo,” which would have little interest for our readers. He 
proves conclusively, it seems to us, the genuineness of Gan- 
Kwo’s “Shoo,” by comparing it with profuse and multiplied 
citations of an older date. He concludes this section of the 
subject by expressing a hope, that, from the gradually open- 
ing literature of Japan, other and older copies may be 
secured. He is pleased, naturally enough, with a popular 
song of the eleventh century, which ends with these lines : — 
“When Sen Fuh went across the sea, 

The books had not been burned ; 

And there the hundred p‘een remain, 

As in the waste inurned. 

Strict laws forbid the sending them 

Back to our Middle Land ; 


And thus it is that no one here 
The old text has in hand.” 


Dr. Legge enters, finally, into a discussion of the credibility 
of the “ Shoo,” and attempts to decide the eras of the dynas- 
ties. He begins, somewhat broadly, with the statement, that 
the documents of the “Shoo” are better entitled to credit 
than the memorials published at the present time in the 
“Pihking Gazette.” From the time of T*ang, 1800 B.c., he 
thinks we may tread confidently in the historical path. 

The books of the “Shoo” are like all other ancient books. 
They were compiled a long time after the events which they 
narrate, and contain fragments far older than themselves. 
Considering the very slight mention of the first heroes, 
Yaou and Shun, in the later books, it is probable that the first 
two parts were not compiled until the dynasty of Chow. 
Then Confucius endowed these kings with all the virtues, and 
Mencius proposed them as models to all mankind. The stories 
are evidently legendary. Yaou can find no one to take the 
throne which he has filled for seventy years. Then Shun of 
Yu, an unmarried man of the people, who has lived peace- 
fully with an unprincipled father, an insincere mother, and an 
arrogant brother, is proposed. Yaou at once gives him his 
two daughters in marriage; and says that he will test his fit- 
ness for the throne, by his conduct as a husband. He stood 
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this test well, and reigned for a quarter of a century with 
Yaou, succeeding that king at his death. During the reign 
of Yaou, a terrible inundation threatened the empire, and Yu 
was trusted with the work of drainage. When Shun was 
nearly a hundred years old, he insisted on Yu’s sharing the 
government. Yu was the founder of the dynasty of Hea, 
and the throne descended in his line for four hundred and 
fifty years. Mencius, who delights in Yaou and Shun, be- 
cause they gave the throne to the most worthy, answers those 
who find fault with Yu because he made the throne “a family 
property!” by assurmg them that all these changes are 
merely the will of Heaven. With Yu, the empire first be- 
come hereditary. Bunsen says that Yu is as much an histori- 
cal king as Charlemagne, and his “ tribute roll ” in the “ Shoo ” 
is as public a document as the capitularies of the king of the 
Franks. Unfortunate remark of the great scholar; for it 
tempts Dr. Legge aside from his proper argument, and shows 
him to very little advantage! This “tribute roll” is the first 
book of the third part of the “Shoo,” but its details refer to 
. a time when there was no prospect that Yu would occupy the 
throne. Mencius describes the labors of Yu in the following 
words : — 

‘* The vast waters, flowing out of their channels, made a universal 
inundation. Vegetation was luxuriant, birds and beasts swarmed, 
grain could not be grown. Birds and beasts pressed upon men; the 
paths marked by their footprints crossed one another throughout the 
Middle Kingdom. Yu separated the nine branches of the Ho, cleared 
the courses of the Tse and T‘a, and led them to the sea. He opened 
a vent for the Joo and Han, regulated the course of the Hwae and 
Sze, and led them all to the Keang. When this was done, it was 


possible for the people of the Middle Kingdom to provide themselves 
with food.” 


This was certainly enough; but the “Shoo” goes on to tell 
how far beyond the western bounds of China he tracked the 
rivers, burnt the woods, cut through the mountains, and 
cleared the deep erring channels to the sea. He formed lakes, 
created mighty embankments, and laid the foundation of equal 
revenues for the six magazines from the nine provinces. The 
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later history of China proves conclusively, that there was not 
then a kingdom three times as large as France, for Yu to rule 
over. The “Tribute of Yu” must be regarded, then, as a 
romance, rather than an authority. But we need not on that 
account follow Dr. Legge in scornful allusions to Bunsen’s 
mistake. We have no need to say, “if Bunsen had made 
himself more fully acquainted with the subject ;” for Legge’s 
translation comes long after Bunsen’s death, and that scholar 
did all that could be done, when none but secondary sources 
of information were accessible. Does no one remember for 
how many years we believed with Lassen, that the monument 
erected to Darius, “ made king by the virtue of his horse,” had 
actually been discovered; until Holtzmann and Rawlinson 
made us ashamed of our credulity, and translated the same 
words, “ abounding in good horses, producing good men”? 

Do we scoff, therefore, at those who made the first brave 
efforts to penetrate the mysteries of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions ? 


Bunsen founded his views upon the presumed existence of 


a pillar erected by Yu on Mount Hang, in Hoonan. A copy 
of the inscription upon this had been made in the year 1200, 
which the great German tried to translate. But the pillar 
and the tracing turn out, according to Dr. Legge, only a Taoust 
forgery. This forgery was executed cleverly, in the old “ tad- 
pole ” characters ; very unwisely, however, the inscription was 
left too complete. Some gaps should have borne witness to 
the passage of so many millenniums! This will account for 
Klaproth’s vindication, published in 1811, at Berlin. If the 
unhappy Bunsen had not doubted whether Yu’s inundation 
had any relation to Noah’s flood, he would have been more 
gently treated; but the “Shoo” is on the German’s side. It 
does not pretend that the flood came as a punishment for sin. 
The estimates of population, for this period, are undoubtedly 
too large. Dr. Legge will not admit that Yu had more than 
a million of subjects. 

And now a few words of the eras in the “Shoo.” The first 
king, Hwang-te, is a fabulous personage. Ideler, computing 
the positions of constellations backwards, placed the acces- 
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sion of Yaou at 2163 B.c. Fréret thought that his observa- 
tions left an uncertainty of two hundred and ten years; and, 
after all, is it clear that Yaou’s instructions to his astronomers 
were any thing more than the popular talk of a chief? The 
Hea dynasty, which began with Yu, comes next; and a cer- 
tain eclipse seems to bring this to the year 2128 B.c. But 
what becomes, in this case, of the three prolonged reigns 
which came between it and the first year of Yaou? Then 
comes the Shang dynasty,—and the conflict between the 
“Shoo” and the “ Bamboo Annals” only leaves its five hun- 
dred years,— somewhere between 1700 and 1500 B.c. The 
Chow dynasty began about 1100 3.c. Twenty centuries be- 
fore Christ, the nation began to be; but our first certain date 
is no earlier than 775 B.c., when the “ She” records an eclipse 
that took place Aug. 29, in the sixth year of King Yew. 

To this part of his work, Dr. Legge adds an Appendix, on 
the astronomy of the Chinese, by the Rev. John Chalmers, 
D.D. What scientific authority may attach to this treatise, 
we do not know; but it seems to us to contain unwarrantable 
assumptions, and its tone grows eloquent over the ignorance of 
Bunsen, —the last charge, one would think, that could ever 
be brought against the author of the “ Bible Work”! 

The great difficulty of all translations from the Chinese 
can hardly be exaggerated. The dictionary contains 43,496 
signs, where the language commands only 400 distinct utter- 
ances. Each sound, therefore, may be written in 100 ways at 
least. Twelve hundred Chinese characters represent 42 San- 
scrit letters; and r bd and @ are unknown among the charac- 
ters. Such facts should have modified the harshness with 
which Dr. Legge alludes to Bunsen’s possible errors. He is 
not without his own mistakes. We would remind him, before 
we part, that he has spoken of the Chinese as a nation who 
have never accepted an idol, never attempted to represent 
the Deity. Yet, in the sixty-fifth year of our era, the Em- 
peror Ming-Ti made the worship of Fo a third state religion ; 
and a gold idol was erected to his honor in 120 a.p. Every 
box of toys that enters an American port bears obscene wit- 


ness to the continuance of the manufacture. In concluding 
28* : 
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our criticism, and passing onward to our extracts from the 
“Shoo,” we gratefully commend to: the faithful missionary 
the following words, spoken by Bunsen to Max Miller: — 


** Your work is not finished, when you have brought the ore from 
the mine. It must be sifted, smelted, refined, and coined, before it 
can be of real use, and contribute to the well-being of mankind.” 


Ill. — Tue ‘“ SHoo.” 


In reviewing Dr. Legge’s attempt to indicate the eras of 
the “ Shoo,” we have spoken of the dynasties, and erected a 
framework into which the reader will now find it easy to fit 
our quotations and historic statements. 

The first book is devoted to Yaou. It treats of his char- 
acter, the results of his government, his regulation of the 


calendar, his oversight of agriculture, and his anxiety to find 
a worthy successor. 


‘*He was able to distinguish the capable and the virtuous; and 
thence proceeded to love the nine classes of his kindred, who all be- 
came harmonious. He regulated and polished the people, who 
became brightly intelligent. He united and harmonized the myriad 
states ; and, lo! the black-haired people were transformed.” — ‘* Yaou 

commanded He and Ho, in reverent accordance. with the wide 
heavens, to calculate and delineate the sun, the moon, the stars, and 
the zodiacal spaces, and so reverently to deliver the seasons to the 
people ; to receive as a guest the rising sun, and so adjust and ar- 
range the labors of the spring. The day,” he said, “‘is of medium 


length.” —‘* By means of an intercalary month do you adjust the 
four seasons.” 


This intercalation was certainly practised at the very begin- 
ning: every Chinese tradition relates to it, although no record 
of the method is preserved. Yet Dr. Chalmers does not hesi- 
tate to say, and Dr. Legge, understanding the whole matter, 
does not rebuke him for saying, “that the first man in China 
who took note of the precession of the equinoxes, lived in the 
fourth century of our era.” 

When the emperor gave his two daughters to Sung, that 
he might test his fitness for the throne, he said to them, “ Be 
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reverent !””—“Shun carefully set forth the beauty of the 
five cardinal duties.’ His first labors, were astronomical. 
“ He examined the-gem-decked turning sphere and the decor- 
ated tube, that he might regulate the seven Directors.” 

“He consulted with the twelve shepherds [of the people], 
and said, ‘The food! it depends on the seasons. Be kind to 
remote tribes, strengthen those nearer. Honor the virtuous 
and trust the good, while you discountenance the cunning. 
So the barbarous tribes will lead one another on to submis- 
sion.’” —“ Poetry is the expression of earnest thought; music 
is the prolonged utterance of this expression:” so music, 
with the Chinese, becomes a political power. 

After Sung came Yu, who subdued the mountains. The 
emperor counselled him in this wise : — 


' & Obey the laws, and do not find your pleasure in ease. Employ 
men of worth, and let none come between you and them. Put away 
evil promptly. Do not go against the truth, to win praise of men. 
Do not oppose the people, merely to follow out your own desires: 
then the ‘ four quarters will acknowledge your sovereignty.’ ” 


The rule of Shun is thus described by one whom he thought 
of raising to the imperial dignity : — 

‘* You, O Emperor! are faultless; you are easy with your minis- 
ters. You preside over the multitude with generous forbearance. 
Punishments do not descend to the criminal’s posterity ; and rewards 
benefit coming generations. You pardon inadvertent errors, however 
great; you punish intentional wrong-doing, however small. Rather 
than put to death the innocent, you will run the risk of irregularity.” 
— ‘“¢ How reverent ought the rulers of the earth to be!” 


Here is something which reminds us of Orpheus : — 


‘¢ When the nine parts of the [musical] service have all been per- 
formed, the male and female phcenix come with measured gambollings 
into court.” 


The first book of the third part of the “ Shoo” is the “ Trib- 
ute of Yu.” It is, as Dr. Legge well phrases it, a sort of 
Domesday Book of China in the twenty-third century before 
Christ. The determination of the revenue was important; but 
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it describes the labors of Yu, and defines the boundaries of the 
empire beside. Some idea of the civilization may be gathered 
from the articles of tribute. They were varnish, silk, and 
furs; fine grass-cloth, hemp, lead, timber; and “strange 
stones”? from the ravines of Tsing Chow. Oyster pearls, 
checkered silks, and pheasants’ feathers came from the valley 
of the Yu. Gold, silver, and copper, bamboo, ivory, hides, 
feathers, hair, and timber, came from Yang. Oranges and 
citrons, precious woods, hides, and metals, grindstones, whet- 
stones, cinnabar, and flints, came from King Chow. Varnish, 
hemp, linens, crash, fine silks and raw silk, with blood-stones 
for polishing, came from Yu Chow. Skins, ft~s, metals, 
agates, and hair-cloth came from Leang. The labors of Yu 
are summed up at last. 


‘** Throughout the nine provinces, one orderly condition was estab- 
lished. The banks of the rivers were made habitable. The hills 
were cleared of superfluous wood, and sacrifices offered upon them ; 
the fountains were dug out; the marshes were well banked; and all 
within the four seas had access to the capital.” 


Even in this early time, one of the king’s sons sings, — 


“It was the lesson of our great ancestor, 
That the people should be cherished. 
Of the simple men and simple women, 
Any one may surpass me. 
I, the one man, err repeatedly. 
Should dissatisfaction be waited for till it appears ? 
In my relation to the millions, 
Let me drive as if I held six horses with rotten reins.” 


Tang says, ‘“ He who would take care for his end, must be 
attentive to his beginning.” The fifth book opens with the 
career of Tz ké%, the grandson of Tang. The moral element 
comes in through the counsels offered by the ministers to 
each newly consecrated prince. 


_* Be like the forester,” said E Yin, ‘“‘ who, when he has adjusted the 
spring, looks to the end of the arrow before he lets go. Do not slight 
the occupations of the people. Think of their difficulties. Do not 
yield to indolence on your throne. Think of its perils.” — ‘* Entering 
on your new appointment, make anew your virtue.” 
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To his minister, the new king said, — 


‘** Morning and evening, present your instructions. Suppose me a 
weapon of steel: I need a whetstone. Suppose me crossing a stream : 
I will have my boat and oars. Suppose me in a drought, and be to 


me as copious rain. Be like medicine, which will not benefit, if it do 
not distress, the patient.” 


‘¢ Anxious thought about what is best should come before your 
action. 


**'To boast of ability is the way to lose merit.” 
**Do not be ashamed of mistakes, and so make them crimes.” 


‘* When a man’s thoughts are fixed from first to last on learning, 
character grows unperceived.” 


Chow Sin, chief of the West, was a great tyrant of the 
House of Shang. He was the first to use ivory chopsticks. 
“Tvory chopsticks will be followed by jewelled cups,” said 
the Viscount of Ke: “then you will want to eat bears’ paws, 
and leopards’ wombs,” which were the inaccessible luxuries 
of ‘that period! 

The fifth part of the “Shoo” opens with “The Great 


Declaration,” or the three speeches which the last sovereign 
of Chang makes to his army when he takes the field against 
Chow, and lays the foundation of a new dynasty. 


“The great sovereign is the Parent of the people. Where the 
strength is the same, measure the virtue of the parties. Where the 
virtue is the same, measure the righteousness.” —‘** Show, King of 
Shang, pursues his lawless way. The innocent cry to Heaven. The 
odor of such a state is plainly perceived on high.” 


In the false text of this book, we find one paragraph worth 


quoting, because it throws light on the office of music, as the 
Chinese regard it : — : 


‘‘He has cast away the music of his forefathers; out of pure 
melody he has made dissolute sounds, to please his mistress.” 


The chronological thread of the “ Shoo,” always very weak, 
breaks so decidedly in many places, that we shall gain noth- 
ing by trying to adapt our extracts to it. We prefer to clas- 
sify them, so as to exhibit some of the striking characteristics 
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of the book. It is not fair to other sacred and ancient books, 
not to show the weaknesses of this. Superstitions and scep- 
ticisms mingle with wise admonition, and instances of that 
direct appeal to the Deity, in which, we have already said, 
the “Shoo” surpasses the writings of Confucius and Men- 
clus. 

Let us look at some of these acknowledgments of a per- 
sonal God from the fifth part: — 


** God, dwelling in the great heavens, has changed his decree in 
favor of his eldest son and the dynasty of Yin. Our king has re- 
ceived that decree ; unbounded is the happiness it brings, unbounded 
_ the anxiety. Oh! how can he be other than reverent ?” 

‘¢ Let the king come here as the vicegerent of God, and under- 
take the duties of the government in the centre of the land. Let the 
king make reverence the resting-place of his soul.” 

‘We felt charged with the bright terrors [of Heaven], carried out 
the punishments which kings inflict, and finished the work of God.” 

‘**T have heard the saying, ‘God leads men to tranquil security.’ 
But the sovereign of Hea would not seek this security ; whereupon 
God sent down corrections, indicating his mind to him. But Kéé 
would not be warned of God, and proceeded to greater dissolute- 
ness.” 

‘‘God sent down correction on Hea; but the sovereign increased 
his luxury and sloth, and would not speak kindly to the people. He 
proved himself dissolute and dark, and would not yield for a single 
day to the leading of God; he kept reckoning on the decree of God 
in his favor.” 

‘¢ The violent and bribe-snatchers so administered punishment, that 
God could not hold them guiltless. You will tread the path of satis- 
faction only by being daily diligent.” 

‘¢ The enlightening of the country was from the wise, even from 
the ten men who obeyed and knew the decree of God, and the sincere 
assistance given by Heaven; and now, when Heaven is sending down 
calamity, you are without any knowledge that the decree of Heaven 
is not to be changed.” 


These seem to us traces of that primal faith which Abram 
sought to restore to his descendants. Here are a few instances 
of scepticism, somewhat in the vein of Ecclesiastes : — 


* 
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‘TI do not dare to rest in the favor of God: the issue is with men. 
The favor of Heaven is not easily preserved. Heaven is hard to be 
depended on. Men lose its favoring appointment, because they can- 
not carry out the virtue of their forefathers. Heaven is not to be 
trusted.” — ‘* Great Heaven has no affections: it helps only the vir- 
tuous.” 





Yet it is not quite clear that this is not a clumsy way of 
expressing faith: the literary art of the Duke of Chow seems 
to consist in veiling his thoughts. 

Here we have a mivgling of superstition : — 


‘¢ The Tranquillizing King left to me the great precious tortoise, a 
connecting link between me and the intelligence of Heaven. I con- i 
sulted it, and it told me that there would be great trouble in the region 
of the west. Accordingly, we have the present senseless movements.” 
‘*Qne day there was a senseless movement; and, the day after, ten 
men of worth appeared to help me to go forward, to restore tranquil- 
lity, and perpetuate the plans of my father. The great business I am \ 
engaging in will have a successful issue; for I have divined, and 
always got a favorable intimation.” 

‘* Having chosen officers for divining by tortoise and by milfoil, 
they are to be charged to perform their duties. They will find 
signs of rain, clearing up, cloudiness, want of connection, and cross- 
ing. In all, the indications are seven, —five given by the tortoise, 
and two by the milfoil,— by which errors may be traced out. These 
officers having been appointed, three men are to interpret the indica- 
tions ; and the words of two are to be followed.” : 

‘¢ When the tortoise and milfoil are both opposed to the views of 
men, there will be good fortune in stillness, and active operations will 


be unlucky.” 















Many such passages as these can be found; but they are 
not in preponderance, and are no offset to the wise insight, 
good sense, and pure religion which we find in paragraphs 
like the following: — 


‘¢ Do not oppress the friendless and childless; do not fear the high ° 
and illustrious. When men have ability and administrative power, | 
induce them to develop it, and so promote the prosperity of their i 
country. All well-disposed men having a competency will be good. 
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If they do not get what they love in their families, they will go on to 
be guilty of crime.” 

** Complete virtue allows no contemptuous familiarity. When a 
prince treats superior men with familiarity, they will not give him 
their hearts ; when he so treats inferiors, they will not give him their 
strength. Be earnest, early and late. If you do not watch jealously 
over small matters, you will fail in great.” 

‘TI reflect on Heaven’s severe punishments, but I do not murmur. 
Do not create complaints; do not use bad counsels nor uncommon 
-ways. Decidedly, and with sincerity, give yourself to the imitation 
of active virtue. Give repose to your mind hereby, examine your 
virtue, send far forward your plans, and, by generous forbearance, 
conduct the people to repose.” — ‘ When sovereigns appointed inspec- 
tors, they did so to govern*he people, and said to them, ‘ Do not give 
way to violence or oppression; go on to show reverence for the weak, 
and to find connections for destitute women.’ ” 

“The wise, not thinking, become foolish; and the foolish, by 
thinking, become wise.” 

‘If you cannot reverently realize the harmony which I enjoin, do 
not hereafter murmur ,against me.” —‘** By means of bold decision 
are future difficulties to be. avoided. With rank, pride comes un- 
perceived ; with emolument comes extravagance. Let reverence and 
economy be real virtues, and do not hypocritically exhibit them in your 
affairs. Practise them as virtues, and you will daily become more 
admirable and more at ease. Practise them in hypocrisy, you will 
daily become more stupid, worn out with the toil.” 

‘Perfect government is like piercing fragrance, and influences the 
. spiritual Intelligences. It is not the millet which has this piercing 
fragrance: it is bright virtue.” 

‘ Be not passionate with the obstinate, and so dislike them. The 
people are born good, and are changed. Seek not every quality in 
one individual.” 

‘In settling the five cases of error, there are dangers. To be 
warped by the influence of power, by a private grudge, by female 
solicitation, by bribes or by applications, is an offence equal to the 
crime before the court.” 

‘*In reproving others, there is no difficulty; but to receive re- 
proof, and allow it to have free course,—this is difficult! There 
were my old counsellors. I said, ‘ They will not accommodate them- 
selves to me;’ and I hated them. There were my new counsellors ; 
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and for a time I trusted them. I have thought deeply, and con- 
cluded: Let me have but one resolute minister, plain and sincere, 
having a simple, complaisant mind, and possessed of generosity, re- 
garding the talents of others as if he himself possessed them; and, 
when he finds wise and accomplished men, loving them more than he 
expresses, really showing himself able to bear them,—such a man 
will indeed be a giver of benefits! The glory and tranquillity of a 
state may perhaps arise from the excellence of one man.” 


The tenth book of the fifth part contain$ what is called the 
“ Announcement about Drunkenness.” The Hea dynasty had 
come to an unfortunate end, through the drunkenness of sov- 
ereign and people. The Duke of Chow addresses his young 
brother in the name of the king, assuring him that spirits are 
to be used only in sacrifices; that if, in times of prosperity, 
calamity comes, it is the result of excess. Especially does 
the king desire to save his young people. “Spirits may be 
used to entertain guests, and at sacrifices; but let virtue pre- 
side, so that there be no intoxication.” Spirits may be used 
after hard labor in the open air, after parents are made happy, 
—so long as the feasters maintain a watchful self-examination. 
He refers to the ancients. In their time, ministers respect- 
fully discharged their helping duties, and dared allow them- 
selves no idleness; how much less would they dare indulge in 
drinking! Even the inferiors kept themselves free of spirits. 
Not only did they not dare indulge in them, but they had not 
leisure, — reverently attending to the affairs of the sovereign. 
Then, alluding to Yin, he says, “‘ The rank odor of the people’s 
resentments, and the drunkenness of his creatures, went up 
on high; so Heaven sent down ruinon Yin. There is not any 
cruel oppression of Heaven: people themselves accelerate 
their own punishment.” —“ Sternly keep yourselves from 
drink.” On the whole, it is to be doubted whether antiquity 
has given us any thing more wonderful than this book. 

These extracts bring us to the end of Dr. Legge’s published 
translations. It would not be easy to exaggerate the service 
he has done; and we hope he will live to complete, with his 
own hand, the seven volumes he has projected. He will give 


us a laborious translation and a faithfully annotated text. 
VOL. LXXXIV.—NEW SERIES, VOL. V. NO. III. 29 
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Some educated Chinese will perhaps some day turn the bar- 
ren paragraphs into idiomatic English. We have alluded to 
the sharpness with which the Doctor attacks Baron Bunsen; 
but we should hardly do him justice if we did not say, in con- 
_ clusion, that scarcely another man could be found, of his 


habits and theological views, who would express himself as 
temperately. 





Art. IV.—LOVE OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


WHENEVER the beautiful is present and discerned, the con- 
sciousness of it involves a sense of fitness and congruity. <A 
sense of fitness and congruity may not in itself constitute the 
beautiful, but to the feeling or enjoyment of the beautiful it 
is a necessary condition. The violation of such condition 
either contradicts the beautiful, or puts it out of place. In 
the first case, the violation gives pain; in the second, it gives 
offence as well as pain. When we expect the beautiful, the 
absence of it disappoints us, the contrary of it shocks us: but 
when we find it where we neither expect nor want nor wish 
it, we look on it as abused, as desecrated; and we are not 
gratified, but indignant. To have true and full enjoyment of 
it, the object must not only be beautiful in itself, but beauti- 
ful in the right circumstances. 

A simple incident, many years ago, originally awakened 
these ideas in my mind. The front of a mercantile building 
in Liverpool had an upper projection of massive granite rest- 
ing on the shoulders of sculptured oxen. I used frequently, 
for two or three years, to pass by this building. The repre- 
sentation of animals, as they thus appeared, always oppressed 
me with a sense of pain. Whatever might have been the in- 
tention of the architect, or whatever might have been the 
impression on others, to me the situation of the figures robbed 
them of both dignity and beauty: it moved me with a sort 
of troubled sympathy. I had no philosophy of art; I had 
never read or reflected on the subject; the circumstance first 
startled me into thought. Much I mused and speculated 
on the feeling which it occasioned. The building was fine, 
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so were the figures: why, then, should not the feeling which 
they excited be one of pleasure? Why, I used to ask myself, 
am I concerned for these creatures? I know that they are 
merely stone, and that they suffer no more than they did 
unshaped within the quarry. True: still they gave me pain. 
They gave pain because, in looking on them, I could not help 
thinking of living brutes in a similar position, —a position 
doubly disagreeable, since, first, it implied hardship; and, 
secondly, it implied needless hardship. The burden was dis- 
proportioned to the strength of the animals; there seemed 
no reason why they should bear it; there seemed no reason 
why the burden on the animals should be there. I was led 
thence to inquire, “ What conditions of mind accompany, if 
they do not constitute, a sense of the beautiful?” Whatever 
they are, they must include a sense of pleasure, — of pleas- 
ure which the object gives to the mind, by completeness in 
itself, and congruity in its relations. Here there was incom- 
pleteness in the objects, and incongruity in their relations: 
however admirable the art might have been mechanically, in 
vital and moral suggestions a painful impression was certainly 
its result. When I came to learn, as afterwards I did, that 
even the Greeks introduced such figures into sculpture, I 
began to doubt my judgment, and to fear that, in trusting to 
mere instinct, I had been led into a blunder and a heresy. 
But a writer in the last edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica’? has brought me back to confidence in my early faith. 
“The great artists,” says this writer, “ by making beauty the 
first quality in art, and by forming a system which, while it 
forbade extravagance, checked development, committed fewer 
faults than any others; but they did commit some faults... . 
Nothing could be more barbarous than to represent, not only 
a human figure, but that of a woman, sustaining a vast weight, 
and sustaining it with difficulty. If it be excusable to repre- 
sent giants thus supporting great masses, can it be to put 
women in their places, as columns on which a building 
rests ?” 

The line of observation which I propose to follow leads to 
no discussion on theories of beauty. I would speak on the 
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love of the beautiful, not as a topic of abstract philosophy, 
but as an element of social culture. I will take for granted, 
that a capacity to discern the beautiful is a constituent of 
man’s nature, and that to discern the beautiful is in itself 
enjoyment. To perceive the beautiful is to have a direct, 
disinterested, immediate delight. So it is in essence; but 
in degree there is room for immeasurable differences. The 
beautiful pleases, independently of gain, profit, or reward: it 
pleases in the simple fact of being apprehended; and we enjoy 
it for its own sake. It associates itself with the sense of free- 
dom, of harmony, of fitness, of serenity, of lovingness. Thus 
a star is beautiful. It has freedom,—the freedom of per- 
fect law without hindrance or obstruction. It has fitness, has 
harmony ; it has congruity with the infinite space in which it 
dwells; it is in concord with that celestial chorus, which the 
poetry of olden science called “the music of the spheres.” It 
has serenity. It is bright and tranquil in the heavens, and 
no disorder violates its eternal peace. It has, or at least it 
suggests, lovingness. It is gracious in its brightness, and 
seems to love the worlds on which it shines. The idea admits 
of illustration through the various orders of form and life, to 
the heights of spiritual and divine attractiveness. 

Of the beautiful in nature, objectively regarded, I do not 
speak. This is omnipresent, constant, boundless; throughout 
all space, all time; above, beneath, around; ever in each pres- 
ent Now; in objects, forms, appearances, changes, motions ; 
in the small as in the vast,—2in a rose-leaf as in the starry 
heavens, in the streamlet as in the ocean, in the dewdrop as 
in the cloud, in the shell or pebble as in the mountain 
whose head is hoary in the upper sky, and whose body is mag- 
nificent with all the glories of the lower world. In the midst 
of the beautiful we live, move, breathe. By every sense, by 
every faculty, it may be felt in all existence, a universal, love- 
able, pure, pleasurable presence. The existence, therefore, 
- of the beautiful in nature, or the modes of its existence, is not 
our most important consideration; but rather the relation it 
bears to human consciousness. That, even negatively to this, 
it is a divine benefit and blessing, we must gratefully admit, 


¢ 
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when we reflect that it is incidental to the unity, the variety, 
the regularity, the order, the agreeableness, which render our 
planet a habitable world, and which make life on it possible 
or desirable. In such negative way, the beautiful in nature, 
or in the constitution of nature, which organically involves 
the beautiful, may be said to be, even to animals, a benefit 
and a blessing. That the higher order of brutes approach to 
some perception of it, we can hardly avoid believing: at least 
they seem to have a dumb joy, an inarticulate sense of the 
agreeable, a dim vision of pleasing imagery, when sur- 
rounded by fair and lovely objects, which is distinct from the 
mere satisfaction of their appetites. And, yet lower in the 
scale of life, the butterfly appears to have a paradise in every 
flower; and the bird, bowers of delight in the leafy branches, 
and a boundless heaven in the open air. We may well con- 
ceive, that the superadded happiness given to inferior living 
creatures, above what is necessary to mere existence, is con- 
nected with that which we call the beautiful in nature, and is 
indeed to us an essential element of such beauty. We may 
also conceive, that animals, whose life is near the twilight of 
human reason, have themselves some faint glimmer of this 
beauty. 

But only to human reason associated with sensibility is 
beauty distinctly revealed. Only in a very low degree is the 
revelation common to all humanity. It has many hindrances, 
— in grossness, in ignorance, in poverty, whether savage or 
civilized ; in the necessities, cares, toils, which belong to pov- 
erty ; in affliction, grief, and pain; in whatever turns con- 
sciousness back intensely upon itself; in passion, sin, vice, 
and crime; in all mental and moral turbulence and darkness. 
The individual, therefore, who has the love of natural beauty 
in its developed energy, and who can fully indulge it, has a 
privileged and a charmed life. He is not only well constituted, 
but also well conditioned. He has a rare inheritance of birth 
and of circumstances ; a marvellous wealth of faculty and of 
existence. The abounding beauty of the world brings, there- 
fore, to a reflective mind, amidst its sensations of pleasure, 


some thoughts of pain. He cannot help but think what an in- 
29* 
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finity of glory seems an infinity of waste, and what millions of 
minds are dreary, dark, and poor, while imbosomed in an im- 
mensity of riches and of light. I put out of view those whose 
sensibilities fail of development by inevitable fate ;.and those 
who, under oppressive influences, have no capacity for any 
affection, for any enjoyment, which demands cheerfulness of 
mind and peacefulness of heart: but numbers still remain, to 
whom the loss they suffer can be ascribed only to want of 
feeling or want of training. 

Why does that farmer, who has never been sorely troubled 
in mind, body, or estate, come to old age, vigilant enough to 
the seasons, careful enough of the soil, but almost wholly dead 
to the miracles and the loveliness in the midst of which he 
has lived? Why does this sea-captain, year after year, 
through every turn of the day and night, behold all phases 
of the ocean and the heavens, and come superannuated to his 
arm-chair, without having any memories of experiences, which 
flash back on him, in the solitude of thought, as visions of 
entrancement? Why does one tourist talk only of hotels and 
dinners, another only of contracts and dollars, —and this in 
the vale of Tempé or in the presence of Niagara? Why does 
this man, competent in means, and in all his relations to life 
at ease, envy that man his larger house, his more extended 
grounds, his pictures, statues, books, —above all, his more 
ample fortune? Has he not the palace of the sky? Has he 
not demesnes bounded only by the horizon? If he cannot 
afford pictures, he can have prints; casts, if he cannot have 
statues. A small sum of money will buy him more books than 
he can read; and, in having security of ease and comfort, he 
belongs to the small number of the elect in the present life. 
Why does this woman, with fair daughters, stout sons, and 
pleasant herself to look on, envy that woman — childless, it 
may be, and plain— her diamonds, her riches, and her posi- 
tion? And why does neither ever learn, or learn to love, 
what God has prepared everywhere in nature for the solace 
and the joy of his reasonable creatures? It is, however, a 
consolation to be aware that God’s goodness in this respect 
is not in vain; the pervading beauty of creation is not wholly 
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lost on the most ignorant, the most insensible, the most 
neglectful, or the most ungrateful. It is none the less a 
divine manifestation; and, even where it is not perceived, it 
has still a divine result. I speak of the beautiful in nature 
with no sentimental rhapsody. I know that sunrise and sun- 
set, surpassingly magnificent as they are, can excite no im- 
passioned surprise; it is not desirable that they should: 
if the one cheerfully opens the day for duty and the other 
closes it in peace, if our hearts at intervals have rejoiced 
in their light, their splendor has not been to us in vain or 
lost. I know that rapture endures but for a moment, and 
that such moments are rare, even to natures the most 
susceptible; but, in the nature capable of the moment, the 
moment ledves effects that are imperishable. The effect of 
natural beauty, on those who sincerely love it, is not irri- 
tant or spasmodic: itis quick, deep, and durable; silent, not 
exclamatory ; sympathetic, but not obtrusive; not transient 
with the occasion, but having, by means of thought and of 
association, inward and vital permanency. Such an influence 
of the beautiful is not temporary or conyulsive, even in charac- 
ters the most excitable ; because it diffuses itself through the 
whole consciousness, and therefore does not so much disturb 
as tranquillize. Certain paroxysms, indeed, of the human 
soul, in darkness or in tempest, ally themselves with corre- 
spondent forces and phenomena in nature; but the expression 
of such feelings and analogies would, in real life, be excep- 
tionally, gloomy and terrible, and in poetry belongs only to 
the tragic. The influence of that which we distinctively call 
“the beautiful” in nature is all in the direction of inward 
peace; and, as it has most power in union with the qualities 
which this peace includes, its tendency is to their develop- 
ment and growth. 

Love of the beautiful in Nature —or, I may simply say, 
love of Nature —is good for the body and the mind. Good 
for the body, by winning it into exercise that is as healthy as 
it is pleasurable and pure; good for the mind, in all its facul- 
ties ; good for the temper, by clearing the breast of all little 
and irritating excitement, and opening it to all bright and ex- 
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panding influences; good for fancy, by enriching its chambers 
of imagery, and supplying them, by means of direct observa- 
tion, with original and primitive analogies; good for intellect, 
by bracing and exhilarating it, and by drawing it for a while 
from the imprisonment of the library into the “ glorious liber- 
ty” of the boundless universe; good for faith, by refreshing 
it with wholesome meditation, and by directing its attention 
away from the speculations of man to the works of God. The 
pleasures which spring from the love of nature are among the 
most elevated and the most blameless. The most refining, 
they are also the most accessible. They come from fair and 
glorious things; they cost no money; they are to be had 
everywhere; they are as wide as the presence and as the 
bounty of God; and they can fail us only from incapacity to 
enjoy them. But the capacity to enjoy them is inus all. It 
can be educated, it can be trained; and, in training it, we 
are training much of all in us that is best. For these pleas- 
ures consist in the activity of the purest faculties, enlarging 
the soul while their objects are present; and, when the objects 
are no longer cognizable by the senses, the ideas and the 
memories of them are still power in the soul. 

In the soul it is that we have the source of our interest 
in nature; and nature will be alive to us only as the soul 
is active; will be grand to us only as the soul is noble. 
Sometimes our interest in nature is social; it implies com- 
panionship; it is associated with our domestic feelings, with 
our friendly regards, and with our festive pleasures. Phases 
of nature there are which we desire to see in connection 
with human habitations; phases which are complete only 
in the presence of human life. When grand views of nature 
are combined with the glory of magnificent cities, it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish the sources of our pleasure, — to say how 
much of it is derived from the situation, how much from the 
city, so intimately do the streams of enjoyment mingle. In 
looking down, for instance, on Edinburgh, from Calton Hill, the 
architectural majesty of the city and the natural splendor of 
scenery and situation melt into unity, and become one delight. 
Sometimes our interest in nature is historical. Spaces and 
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objects are impressive to us as they are localized by their 
relation to notable agents and memorable deeds. They are 
thus taken out of unmeasured nature and from common life. 
They are held as sacred, consecrated to piety or patriotism ; 
or looked on as burned marks on the track of time, where 
mighty passions have left their footprints. Perhaps our pro- 
foundest interest in nature is solitary. Nature in its most 
stupendous objects cannot be disconnected from a sense of 
solitude. All ranges of mountains are thus lonely. They rise 
up from the deeps of uninhabitable grandeur, and hold no 
equal converse but with tempests and the heavens. The 
shout of thousands scarcely breaks their stillness. The hosts 
of Hannibal, or greater hosts than his, gave no social presence 
to the everlasting wilderness of the Alps. Look up to the 
firmament of a starry night, from the throng of a city, or from 
the waste of a desert; you are, while you gaze, alone with 
Infinity and your own soul. Whole multitudes of fleets would 
not disconnect our impression of the ocean from the idea of 
isolation. Surround Niagara with the masses of a city popu- 
lation, we yet should feel that its torrent is the child of the 
wilderness, and hear the voice of it as a lonely song from 
the depths of time. It is, however, in actual solitude that the 
love of nature is best proved, and that its grander aspects 
afford the sublimest pleasures. 

Add science to sensibility, in a mind of wonderful grasp, 
logic, and imagination: we may then fancy the fulness of ex- 
alted pleesures which the life of Alexander Humboldt must 
have embrared, passed, as it was, in the contemplation of the 
universe, and in the study of its laws. With a genius equally 
beautiful and ntellectual, equally descriptive and analytic, 
the man of sciente bloomed into the poet ; but, both as man 
of science and as poet, he traces to the soul our interest in 
nature. After a geMral picture, in the opening portion of 
his “ Kosmos,” of some ‘bjects that he considers among the 
most striking of those whi) he remembered in his travels, he 
observes, “ All that the senes can but imperfectly compre- 
hend, all that is most awful in Sch romantic scenes of nature, 


may become a source of enjoyMyt to a man, by opening a 
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wide field to the creative powers of his imagination. Impres- 
sions change with the varying movement of the mind; and 
we are led by a happy illusion to believe that we receive 
from the external world that with which we have ourselves 
invested it.” 

Nor should we overlook the beautiful in human nature, — 
the nature which is itself “the beauty of the world,” the 
crowning glory of the earth: “noble in reason; infinite in 
faculties; in form and moving, express and admirable ; in ac- 
tion like an angel, in apprehension like a god.” If human 
beauty, cut into marble, or colored upon canvas, can so im- 
press, can so enchant us, how divine it is when the living, the 
immortal soul adds inspiration to its splendor! The youth 
upon the mountains, blooming into goodly manhood, is a 
prince and heir of nature; the girl by the spring, robed in 
cheapest cotton, with the light of loveliness around her, with 
the baptism of beauty on her brow, is a queen, with a right 
divine from heaven. Pure and perfect beauty is a thing of 
pure and perfect peace. So, especially, it is in woman. It is 
meek, humble, and unconscious. It throws brightness around 
it, and we rejoice in its light. It is calm and tranquil in its 
own self-sufficing sweetness. Beauty in its completeness has 
in it an element of holiness; something that awes while it 
delights; something that repels familiarity while it wins 
affection; something that nerves the hand for its defence, 
and that draws the heart to its worship. Fair and comely 
looks, it is said, may conceal an evil mind. Not s¢: an evil 
mind cannot be concealed; but, if it could, the ooks which 
concealed it would not be those of beauty; for, while a ray 
of true beauty lingers even on a ruin, a rav of sacred fire 
is still in the sanctuary, however soiled and dilapidated may 
be the temple. “As the emerald,” says Goethe, “ refreshes 
the sight with its beautiful hues, and exerts, it is said, a 
beneficent influence on that noble Sense, so does human 
beauty look with far larger poteng’ 0n the outward and in- 
ward sense. Whoever looks up“ it is charmed against the 
breath of evil, and feels in }'mony with himself and with’ 
the world.” Experience ~@rs out this great poet’s testi- 
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mony. Genuine beauty has a purifying action on all minds 
which are not incorrigibly gross; and that which does not 
refine cannot be beauty, be it in a person, be it in a picture. 

The love of the beautiful in art is rooted in the same prin- 
ciples as the love of the beautiful in nature; that is, in our 
capacities of pure and disinterested enjoyment, by means of 
sensibility, imagination, and judgment, of whatever is fair 
and admirable in itself, and for itself. The enjoyment of the 
beautiful in Nature is direct: the enjoyment of the beautiful 
in Art comes through the medium and the ministry of genius. 
But the tendency appears in aspiration, long before it becomes 
formed into art. As soon as a man has served his most press- 
ing necessities, his ideal instincts begin to work. In rude 
fashion, he makes endeavors after the beautiful; at least, he 
attempts to find satisfaction, which is not that of sense, appe- 
tite, or passion. He devises ornaments. He ornaments his 
person. He ornaments his canoe, his war-club, his drinking- 
cup, his pipe. Ornament is here, in each case, a matter 
entirely superadded, and with no design of profit or of use. 
Paints or punctures do not strengthen his body; carving 
does not give swiftness to his canoe, force to his war-club, fla- 
vor to his drinking-cup, or fragrance to his pipe: but paints, 
punctures, carving, do give gratification to his mind; at the 
lowest, they please his vanity, and keep him in the fashion. 

A striking peculiarity is observed in the national history of 
man in relation to art. Man begins art with himself in the 
savage state; and again, in the extreme of the civilized state, 
he enslaves art to himself. It is in the period between those 
two states that art achieves all that is most worthy, most no- 
ble, and most memorable. When cultivated man comes into 
the youth of his power, he is unselfish, vigorous, docile, and 
heroic. Fresh in intellect, strong in body, in perception, 
and in imagination, he is soon taught, he is willing to learn, 
and ever ready to obey, the lesson, that his life is consecrated 
to the gods and to the state. Every thing best that he is or 
owns, he devotes to the glory and the good of both. Such, at 
least, was the ancient ideal. We may see the influence of 
such an ideal on ancient art. The influence is first seen in 
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building, Architecture is a sphere of art which at once indi- 
cates the most special, the most admirable characteristics of 
man. It indicates his feeling of home, and his sentiment 
of worship. No other sphere of art is more affecting, more 
impressive, more venerable; and, whether as effect or cause, 
no other sphere of art is more intimately bound up with social 
culture. No other sphere of art has more exhibited the 
wonderful expansiveness and variety of man’s development. 
Look at man, shrinking into a cave, crouching in a hut, or 
raising for himself a fragile tent, and how near to the very 
brute he seems! Yet he is the same being, that, with en- 
larging soul, magnifies his dwelling, until cave, hut, and tent 
swell into temple, palace, castle, fortress. And then temple, 
palace, castle, fortress, are as manifold as races, climates, 
generations, sentiments, and creeds. But special illustra- 
tions of ancient art we take, first of all, from the Greeks; 
for, as art is the ideal of the actual, we might almost call 
the zsthetic masterpieces of the Greeks the ideal of art. 
The Greeks never expended much power on art which minis- 
tered directly to the exclusive enjoyment of the individual. 
Supremely and first, Greek power was dedicated to the gods ; 
but their gods were only transcendent impersonations of hu- 
manity. The religion of the Greeks was merely a deification 
of humanity ; and art, in modification of might and loveliness, 
was their religion rendered palpable. 

The temple was therefore the grand expression of this reli- 
gion; and this religion consisted mainly in the visible. The 
aim was to make the temple as perfect as the forms were, 
which it was to support and to enshrine. We build a temple 
in which to worship: the Greek built a temple to be in itself 
an act of worship, an embodiéd and permanent adoration. 
His consciousness of the Divine was in the sense of beauty. 
When he would pay his utmost homage to the Divinity, it was 
by giving forms to his most perfect ideas of the beautiful. 
These forms, whether in temples or statues, were his mode 
of worship. No feeling is more honorable in man than that 
which prompts him to build a temple. It is one that trans- 
ports him out of his individuality, and above it. A temple is 
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a monumental consecration of man’s highest sentiment. We 
should not, therefore, omit saying, that, though the beautiful 
in art may transcend the perfection of the human form, and 
show forth the glory of the State, it cannot fully indicate the 
spiritual in religion. Compared with the Greeks, the Jews 
in art were mere barbarians; but the Jews had an inspira- 
tion among them, which gave to their temple a glory and a 
power that contrasted with all the splendor of Hellenic art, 
and was as the mid-day sun to the morning star. How goodly 
to the Jews was even the second temple, though it had no 
more the glory of the first, in the burning Schekinah, or in 
the spirit of prophecy! With what labor and lovingness 
was that temple erected! The man gave his strength, and 
the woman gave her ornaments; and all watched it daily as 
it grew, — watched it with rejoicing, as it arose higher and 
higher in the majesty of its beauty. But its majesty was in 
its consecration to Jehovah, and its beauty was not of mere 
art in the form of its structure, but the beauty of holiness in 
the spirit of its worship. Even the third temple, raised in 
evil times, desecrated much by profane uses, much despoiled 
of sanctity in its offices and ministry, had still hold on the 
national affection; and, in the very flames which consumed it, 
bore witness to the national enthusiasm. Nor was that en- 
thusiasm burned out in its flames, or buried in its ashes: it 
lives ever still as one memory in the hearts of scattered peo- 
ple; ever still the Israelite turns towards Jerusalem with 
desire, and, like his ancestor by the rivers of Babylon, he 
weeps when he remembers Zion. 

In Greek art, corresponding with Greek worship, and sub- 
ordinate to the temple, came the statues of gods, demigods, 
and heroes; in union with the State came buildings of busi- 
ness, of defence, with their appropriate concomitants, includ- 
ing sculptures commemorative of religious devotion, patriotic 
homage, and public gratitude. The tragic theatre seemed to 
belong both to religion and to the State, to the gods and 
to the citizens: it was a sphere of mediation between the 
mythic past and the actual present: it was grand, therefore, 


not only because it was constructed to hold vast multitudes, 
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but because also it was constructed in harmony with the rep- 
resentation of grand ideas, deeds, duties; of all that in fate 
or suffering is terrible or pathetic: and, if the Greeks had 
anywhere an intellectual ministry to their spiritual and moral 
nature, it Was in the theatre they found it. In all these cases 
we cannot but observe at what a distance art worked away 
from the individual self. It worked in obedience to a com- 
mon sentiment, and all the products of its genius were common 
in possession. 

By the time the Romans had become artistic, they had also 
become luxurious, selfish, and corrupt. They built temples, 
but filled them with no reverence; they had images of gods, 
but no faith in gods; their greatest citizens were slaughtered 
by faction or by each other; and many of the forms which 
art afterwards perpetuated were those of inexorable mon- 
sters, whose memory should have perished. The subjuga- 
tion of art to luxury by the Romans is seen in the magnitude 
of their baths, and their adaptation, not so much to cleanness 
as to effeminacy; the subjugation of art by the Romans to 
cruel and gross pleasure is seen in the terrible dimensions 
and terrible uses of their amphitheatres, in which sangui- 
nary multitudes assembled to feast on the bloody strifes and 
dying agonies of men and brutes. Those horrible applica- 
tions of art destroyed all its humanizing idealism: in the 
presence of such carnivals of murder, the regular theatre 
and the poetic drama withered out of sight and out of life. 
On the subjugation of art by the Romans to individual luxury, 
in their palaces and their pleasures, there is no time to speak. 
As one advantage we reap from the egotistic employment of 
art by the Romans, we have from it a number of excellent 
busts, remarkable for their strength and individuality of ex- 
pression. For the rest, we may conclude that the beautiful 
has died out of art whenever its spirit has become inhuman 
or impure. } 

The highest modern art seems to have had a course analo- 
gous to that of the highest ancient art. Its greatest inspira- 
tion came from community of sentiment; its greatest works 
were held in community of possessicn. The sentiment was 
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either spiritual or civic, either for religion or the State; and, 
even where individuals encouraged and paid for the works, 
it was in a feeling of community that artists conceived them ; 
and it was devotion to such feeling they carried into 
brave and fearless execution. It kept genius free from the 
slavery of personality; for it bore the artist away from him- 
self, and it made him independent of a patron: so that, 
whether he worked in the service of worship, of patriotism, 
or of pleasure, bis consciousness was the consciousness of a 
people, and his “ service was perfect freedom.” Out of such 
spirit arose the sublime cathedral, the magnificent college, 
the stately senate-house, the imposing law-courts, and the 
splendor of the ruler’s residence. Painting, in modern art, 
takes the place of sculpture in ancient art; and as in ancient 
art the grandest statues were those of gods, demigods, and 
heroes, so in modern art the grander pictures are those of 
saints, patriarchs, and prophets. 

Original and creative power in public art seems not likely 
to re-appear, because the conditions are not likely to return 
which are necessary to its genuine and spontaneous activity. — 
But we can still love the beautiful which 7s embodied; and 
even the faintest mediums which give us reflections of it are 
a social good. Public art, in our day, must more or less wed 
itself to utility ; but, even in this relation, the culture of pub- 
lic taste is of the utmost importance and advantage. Much 
wealth is wasted, or worse than wasted, on superfluities, which 
are supposed to be ornaments, but which usually are deformi- 
ties, offensive to the cultivated, and corrupting to the igno- 
rant. Art, like knowledge, must in our day be diffusive; and 
it is in its diffusive action that we see its best influence. This 
becomes more and more apparent in villages, cities, and rural 
districts. Ancient and medizval art was magnificent in sepa- 
rate objects; the sentiment of modern esthetics goes more 
into genial and general effects. Very beautiful to the eye, in 
our day, is a well-cultivated district, a pleasant and retired 
village, or that mingling of grace, brilliancy, and splendor 
which we witness in the finest modern cities. But, unques- 
tionably, the art of our day is not the best ideal of our pub- 
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lic life. The artists of these times who most affect us seem 
to be those that give us the most direct impressions of nature, 
and that come the nearest to our social and domestic sen- 
timents. 

It would seem as if the home was likely to be the sphere on 
which the beautiful in art will, henceforth, be the most lav- 
ished. Nor is the home unworthy of what genius best can 
do. Home is the sanctuary of humanity. There domestic 
life opens. The baptismal celebration of infant life is there ; 
and there, too, the solemn festivity of betrothal and of wed- 
ding. There, also, is the suppressed moan by the couch of 
the dying and the loved, and there the vacant spaces that tell 
of the absent and the lost. The love of the beautiful, which 
in a noble and truthful spirit builds and adorns a home, occa- 
sions no loss upon a scale of the lowest realism; and that com- 
munity of spirit in the love of beauty which causes the surface 
of a country to blossom as the rose, and which crowns its cit- 
ies with majesty and grace, seems like the universal presence 
of a visible benediction. To this gracious result all can min- 
ister; the wealthy out of their abundance, and those not rich 
according to their means. The pomp and show of vanity are 
costly: beauty can be had for little. Pine boards or bricks 
can be shaped into grace as well as granite or marble; a few 
shrubs and flowers, with the kindly help of earth and heaven, 
of sunshine and showers, will prosper without money. Prints, 
not expensive, will give hints of fancies that dreamed celes- 
tial dreams; and books, easily procured, will reveal the 
thoughts of mighty souls. But to the blind and deaf of heart 
there is neither vision nor revelation. 

Thus, again, there is the beautiful in thought, and there is 
great delight in the love of it. The contemplation of great 
ideas, in any region of science or speculation, — of ideas that 
imply order, eternity, infinity,— must have a bliss within it 
that only a mind large enough for the ideas could endure or 
could enjoy. There is a beauty of idea independent of sensa- 
tion: it comes to the artist in pure image, it comes to the 
thinker in pure thought. The great conception of Gibbon 
amidst the ruins of the Colosseum — to write the history of 
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“The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire’ — must have 
seemed as a sun new-risen on the horizon of his life; a sun 
that illumined with invigorating brightness the whole day of 
his gigantic toil. But more resplendent that holy and solemn 
orb, centred amidst infinity and mystery, which arose on the 
spirit of Milton, in the first idea of his august and angelic 
song; that holy and solemn orb by whose light he walked — 
pilgrim of creation that he was—from the brink of “ chaos 
and old night,” on to the day of Calvary and the day of Doom. 
Even to those whose work is to have its power through the 
senses, the beauty is yet divinest while it dwells in mere con- 
ception. We stand before a Virgin of Raphael, and through 
the hazy atmosphere of our lower imagination it pours a mar- 
vellous light of sanctity and loveliness. But could we have 
seen it through the inner atmosphere of Raphael’s own ima- 
gination, in the splendor of its spiritual ante-type, it might 
show us that the actual picture is not farther above our capa- 
city of creation, than it is below the ideal picture of his con- 
ception. The thinker, as well as the artist, has this joy of 
idea; and, if not so passionate, more profound. An immortal 
beauty belongs to truth in itself, and for itself. Every ray of 
truth that enters the soul of a thinker is the dawn of a new 
joy. To find truth after many days,—after watching, toil, 
and waiting; to emerge from the temporal and the changeable 
into that higher sphere of thought, where truth immutable 
abides, without a past, without a future, — is to know a beauty 
so calm and fair, that, could we reach it, we would seem to 
pass from darkness to light, and from the illusions of existence 
to its essence. Even the mere aspiration, the mere endeavor, 
after it, brings exalted satisfaction, and is in itself a great re- 
ward. People speak of the disappointment which waits upon 
the search for truth. The people who speak so are them- 
selves false and shallow: there is no disappointment in the 
search for truth, or in the love of it; in this very love the 
spirit of truth is already an indwelling and ennobling power. 
Language can reveal the beautiful with more variety than 
can any other medium; especially by means of poetry, which 


includes all modes of it, in nature, in art, in thought, in good- 
30* 
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ness. Genius is the element of power; but the beautiful, 
including the good, is the element of worth in poetry. Elo- 
quence, too, is a species of poetry: it is poetry with a pur- 
pose. In its greatest examples, it is as immortal as poetry, 
and for the same reason, —that is, by the ever-living presence 
of the beautiful. This remains when the occasion has long 
passed away, and when we cease to have the smallest interest 
in the purpose. We care nothing at present about the dis- 
pute between Demosthenes and Aischines, but we still read 
the oration concerning the Crown. To the reflective and 
critical mind of modern times, the general persuasion is, that 
Catiline was rather a vulgar libertine than a great conspira- 
tor, and that Cicero overrated the power of the man and the 
danger of the State; but Cicero’s Orations on the subject will 
not the less endure, or give the less delight. The death of 
Marie Henriette, Queen of England, is not now to any mind 
an event of the least importance; but no one can read Bos- 
suet’s funeral sermon on that event without being powerfully 
moved. I might adduce many other examples, but these 
will suffice. The occasion departs and is no longer of account; 
the purpose loses reality and interest; and yet closeness to 
the occasion, fitness to the purpose, are essential conditions 
of the beautiful in eloquence, without which no eloquence 
becomes immortal. 

Moral beauty transcends whatever is most beautiful in na- 
ture or in art. It transcends the beauty that spreads over 
ocean, or that glorifies the sky ; all that lies with the mist upon 
the mountain ; all that moves with the cloud upon the lake; 
all that smiles in the dawn, or that burns in the sunset. 
Without it there is no other beauty,—no home, no temple, 
no pictures, no statue; for there is no hero, no saint, no 

worship, no kindred, nothing to stimulate aspiration, and noth- 
"ing to sanctify invention. Without the sense of moral beauty, 
we have no consciousness of benignant power in the phenom- 
ena of nature; and then the universe is a wilderness, desolate 
and godless. But so it is not. In our lowest estate, we feel 
the beautiful, and in our degree we love it. As we are com- 
prehended all around with bounty, so we are with beauty. It 
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is in the grass and flower, in the tree and torrent, in the 
beast and fish, in bird and butterfly; it girds us with the 
ocean, and it crowns us with the stars. The spirit of beauty 
is in the life of all; but the life of beauty thus animating cre- 
ation is the spirit of goodness, the Spirit of God. Moral 
beauty is also in human life, — in the affections that sweeten 
it, in the sentiments that expand it, in the principles that en- 
noble and sustain it, in the charities that bless it; in every 
generous deed or suffering, from the cup of cold water be- 
stowed, to the chalice of martyrdom accepted. Yes, of a 
truth and certainty the spirit of beauty is everywhere; vital 
in action, lovely in manifestation, grand and fair to the eye, 
pleasant to the ear, genial to the feelings, calming to the brain, 
a cordial for the vexed spirit, ease for the tired senses; a 
deathless desire in the hope of a deathless life. 





Art. V.— PARKMAN’S JESUITS IN NORTH AMERICA. 


The Jesuits in North America in the Seventeenth Century. By 
Francis PARKMAN, author of ‘‘ Pioneers of France in the New 
World.” Second Edition. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co., 1867. 


In the course of his studies of the history of the first settlers 
and adventurers in North America, Mr. Parkman gives us, in 
his last volume, a narrative of the efforts of the earlier 
French Jesuits to convert the Indians to Christianity. The 
space of time covered by it is that of about a generation of 
men; and it embraces the whole course of a wonderful and 
romantic enterprise, from the arrival of Le Jeune at Quebec 
in 1632, until the mission was practically abandoned on ac- 
count of the extermination or dispersal of the tribes among 
whom it had sought converts. It is the story of marvellous 
adventures, achieved with almost superhuman zeal and 
patience; carries us among scenes and people, habits of 
action and thought, and traits of character and passion, hith- 
erto little known, and always imperfectly and erroneously 
described. The Jesuit and the savage in North America, two 
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hundred years ago, have had no painter, until Mr. Parkman 
has set them before us in vivid colors, and brought out the 
effects of their influence, the one upon the other; “ full,” as 
he says, “of dramatic and philosophic interest, bearing 
strongly on the political destinies of America, and closely 
involved with the history of its native population.” 

The materials for this investigation are copious and 
graphic. For forty years, the Superior of the Mission sent 
annually, to the head of the Order of Jesuits at Paris, a long 
and detailed report of all that had been accomplished or at- 
tempted by those under his charge, accompanied by or embody- 
ing the minute reports of his subordinates. These reports, 
published in France as they were received, were widely read 
at the time, and served to arouse and keep burning the re- 
ligious ardor which sustained the Mission; and they now 
furnish a store-house of information, not only as to the pro- 
ceedings of the missionaries themselves, but of the condition, 
character, and usages of the primitive inhabitants of this 
country. Mr. Parkman says that the closest examination has 
left him no doubt that these missionaries wrote in perfect good 
faith, and that the “ Relations” hold a high place as authentic 
and trustworthy historical documents. Besides these printed 
records, there remain in manuscript a mass of additional re- 
ports, memoirs, journals, and official and private letters of 
the actors in this history, of which the author has availed 
himself to heighten the accuracy and brilliancy of his repre- 
sentation. 

From the interesting narrative of strange and often tragic 
adventure, full of instances of singular and romantic devotion, 
which this book contains, there come out before us two sepa- 
rate series of characterization, each of a high order of im- 
portance, — the picture of the aboriginal inhabitant, and that 
of the exiled Jesuit. Mr. Parkman has given much pains to 
unfolding the real condition, physical, mental, and social, of 
the former. He has collected and collated a large mass of 
facts with regard to it, and arrayed and presented them care- 
fully and clearly. He strips the Indian of much which ro- 
mance and poetry had invested him with, in the character of 
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the sage, the chivalrous warrior, the philésophical monothe- 
ist; but he lets us see him with many virtues and some 
refinements engrafted upon a truly savage, almost brutal, and 
eminently selfish nature. The reader will find, we think, that 
he had been led both to over-estimate and to under-estimate 
the approaches that this savage people had made towards 
civilization. We have ourselves been surprised to learn, on 
the one hand, to how great an extent they were found by the 
first discoverers accustomed to a stationary life and agricul- 
tural pursuits; and, on,the other, how common was the prac- 
tice of cannibalism, which has been of late denied of even 
much less cultivated tribes. 

Mr. Parkman’s summary of their religious belief, which he 
examines much in detail, closes thus : — 


‘¢ It is obvious that the Indian mind has never seriously occupied 
itself with any of the higher themes of thought. The beings of its 
belief are not impersonations of the forces of Nature, the courses of 
human destiny, or the movements of human intellect, will, and pas- 
sion. In the midst of Nature, the Indian knew nothing of her laws. 


His perpetual reference of her phenomena to occult agencies fore- 
stalled inquiry and precluded inductive reasoning. If the wind blew 
with violence, it was because the water-lizard, which makes the 
wind, had crawled out of his pool; if the lightning was sharp and 
frequent, it was because the young of the thunder-bird were restless 
in their nest; if a blight fell upon the corn, it was because the Corn 
Spirit was angry; and if the beavers were shy and difficult to catch, 
it was because they had taken offence at seeing the bones of one of 
their race thrown to a dog. Well, and even highly developed, in a 
few instances, — I allude especially to the Iroquois, — with respect to 
certain points of material concernment, the mind of the Indian in 
other respects was and is almost hopelessly stagnant. The very traits 
that raise him above the servile races are hostile to the kind and de- 
gree of civilization which those races so easily attain. His intract- 
able spirit of independence, and the pride which forbids him to be an 
imitator, reinforce but too strongly that savage lethargy of mind from 
which it is so hard to rouse him. No race, perhaps, ever offered 
greater difficulties to those laboring for its improvement. 

‘* To sum up the results of this examination, the primitive Indian 
was as savage in his religion as in his life. He was divided between 
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fetich-worship, and that next degree of religious development which 
consists in the worship of deities embodied in the human form. His 
conception of their attr?»utes was such as might have been expected. 
His gods were no whit better than himself. Even when he borrows 
from Christianity the idea of a Supreme and Universal Spirit, his 
tendency is to reduce Him to a local habitation and a bodily shape ; 
and this tendency disappears only in tribes that have been long in 
contact with civilized white men. The primitive Indian, yielding his 
untutored homage to One All-pervading and Omnipotent Spirit, is a 
dream of poets, rhetoricians, and sentimentalists.” — pp. Ixxxviii. et 
seq. . 


The student of the Indian character will find much to repay 
him in the details of savage life opened'up by these mission- 
ary labors. He will find the courtesy of the Indian sadly 
smirched by the treachery that it covered,—treachery to friend 
as well as foe. He will find his justice always leaning to the 
side of the strongest; and his courage that of the bravo and 
assassin, not that of the soldier or knight-errant. In fact, he 
will find him destitute of that necessary foundation of all the 
virtues and graces, truth; and that it is impossible to make 
the ideal Indian of romance out of a being who is always false, 
either through fear or cunning. 

The tribes of Indians with whom we have chiefly to do 
in these volumes are mainly the Hurons, living near the 
lake that bears their name; and the Iroquois, occupying what 
is now Northern New York. The Hurons were the chief field 
of the missionary efforts of the Jesuits; and the Iroquois, or 
the ‘Five Nations,” the bitter enemies, and eventually the 
exterminators, of the Hurons. Even then two nationalities 
were allied in race, and spoke a cognate language; and they 
did not differ much in their stage of civilization, or ordinary 
habits and usages, although the political organization of the 
Iroquois was more complete and effective than that of their 
neighbors. The general descriptions of one nation cover the 
social customs of both, but the following refers more partic- 
ularly to the Hurons : — 


“ Among these tribes there was no individual ownership of land, but 
each family had, for the time, exclusive right to as much as it saw fit to 
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cultivate. The clearing process —a most toilsome one — consisted in 
hacking off branches, piling them together with brushwood around the 
standing trunks, and setting fire to the whole. The squaws, working 
with their hoes of wood and bone among the charred stumps, sowed 
their corn, beans, pumpkins, tobacco, sunflowers, and Huron hemp. 
No manure was used; but, at intervals of from ten to thirty years, 
when the soil was exhausted and firewood distant, the village was 
abandoned and a new one built. 

“There was little game in the Huron country; and here, as among 
the Iroquois, the staple of food was Indian corn, cooked without salt 
in a variety of forms, each more odious than the last. Venison was a 
luxury found only at feasts ; dog-flesh was in high esteem; and in some 
of the towns captive bears were fattened for festive occasions. These 
tribes were far less improvident than the roving Algonquins, and stores 
of provision were laid up against a season of want. Their main stock 
of corn was buried in caches, or deep holes in the earth, either within 
or without the houses. 

“In respect to the arts of life, all these stationary tribes were in 
advance of the wandering hunters of the North. The women made a 
species of earthen pot for cooking, but these were supplanted by the 
copper kettles of the French traders. They wove rush mats with no 
little skill. They spun twine from hemp, by the primitive process of 
rolling it on their thighs; and of this twine they made nets. They ex- 
tracted oil from fish and from the seeds of the sunflower, — the latter 
apparently only for the purposes of the toilet. They pounded their 
maize in huge mortars of wood, hollowed by alternate burnings and 
scrapings.” — pp. xxix. et seq. ; 

“Their dress was chiefly of skins, cured with smoke after the well- 
known Indian mode. That of the women, according to the Jesuits, 
was.more modest than that ‘of our most pious ladies of France.’ The 
young girls on festal occasions must be excepted from this commenda- 
tion, as they wore merely a kilt from the waist to the knee, besides the 
wampum decorations of the breast and arms. ... The men, in summer, 
were nearly naked, — those of a kindred tribe wholly so, with the sole 
exception of their moccasins. In winter they were clad in tunics and 
leggins of skin, and at all seasons, on occasions of ceremony, were 
wrapped from head to foot in robes of beaver and otter furs, sometimes 
of the greatest value. ... When in full dress, they were painted with 
ochre, white clay, soot, and the red juice of certain berries. They prac- 
tised tattooing, sometimes covering the whole body with indelible devices. 
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When of such extent, the process was very severe; and though no 
murmur escaped the sufferer, he sometimes died from its effects. 

“ Female life among the Hurons had no bright side. It was a youth 
of license, an age of drudgery. Despite an organization which, while 
it perhaps made them less sensible of pain, certainly made them less 
susceptible of passion, than the higher races of men, the Hurons were 
notoriously dissolute, far exceeding in this respect the wandering and 
starving Algonquins. Marriage existed among them, and polygamy 
was exceptional ; but divorce took place at the will or caprice of either 
party. A practice also prevailed, of temporary or experimental mar- 
riage, lasting a day, a week, or more. The seal of the compact was 
merely the acceptance of a gift of wampum made by the suitor to 
the object of his desire or his whim. These gifts were never returned 
on the dissolution of the connection; and as an attractive and enter- 
prising damsel might, and often did, make twenty such marriages 
before her final establishment, she thus collected a wealth of wampum 
with which to adorn herself for the village dances. . . . Once a mother, 
and married with a reasonable permanency, the Huron woman from a 
wanton became a drudge. In March and April she gathered the year’s 
supply of firewood. Then came sowing, tilling, harvesting, smoking 
fish, dressing skins, making cordage and clothing, preparing food. On 
the march it was she who bore the burden; for, in the words of Cham- 
plain, ‘their women were their mules.’ The natural effect followed. 
In every Huron town were shrivelled hags, hideous and despised, who, 
in vindictiveness, ferocity, and cruelty, far exceeded the men. 

“To the men fell the task of building the houses, and making wea- 
pons, pipes, and’canoes. For the rest, their home life was a life of 
leisure and amusement. The summer and autumn were their seasons 
of serious employment,—of war, hunting, fishing, and trade. There 
was an established system of traffic between the Hurons and the Al- 
gonquins of the Ottawa and Lake Nipissing: the Hurons exchanging 
wampum, fishing-nets, and corn for fish and furs. From various relics 
found in their graves, it may be inferred that they also traded with 
tribes of the Upper Lakes, as well as with tribes far southward towards 
the Gulf of Mexico. . . . These pursuits, with their hunting, — in which 
they were aided by a wolfish breed of dogs unable to bark, — consumed 
the autumn and early winter; but before the new year the greater part 
of the men were gathered in their villages. 

“ Now followed their festal season; for it was the season of idleness 
for the men and of leisure for the women. Feasts, gambling, smoking, 
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and dancing filled the vacant hours. Like other Indians, the Hurons 
were desperate gamblers, staking their all, — ornaments, clothing, 
canoes, pipes, weapons, and wives. One of their principal games was 
played with plum-stones, or wooden lozenges, black on one side and 
white on the other. These were tossed up in a wooden bowl, by 
striking it sharply on the ground, and the players betted on the black 
or white. Sometimes a village challenged a neighboring village. The 
game was played in one of the houses. Strong poles were extended 
from side to side, and on these sat or perched the company, party facing 
party, while two players struck the bowl on the ground between. Bets 
ran high; and Brébeuf relates, that once, in midwinter, with the snow 
nearly three feet deep, the men of his village returned from a gambling 
visit, bereft of their leggins, and barefoot, yet in excellent humor. 
Ludicrous as it may appear, these games were often medical prescrip- 
tions, and designed as a cure of the sick.” — pp. xxxii. et seq. 


During much of the time with which our narrative is con- 
cerned,—and apparently this had always been the case, — 
war was quite as regular and normal a part of the Indian’s 
business as hunting; and even what was intended for hunting 
often became war, when two hostile parties met upon a 
common or disputed-hunting ground. Even if there was no 
fighting, the hunting seasons were often those of incessant 
and unproductive toil, accompanied by famine, almost to the 
verge of starvation. We have accounts of these expeditions, 
and also of winters which had succeeded disastrous or im- 
provident summers, when whole communities were obliged 
to support life for weeks upon acorns, which they ate 
pounded up and mixed with ashes. Feasting, in its material 
sense, even to gorging themselves with excess of meat, 
formed a great object in their lives, and was made a great 
religious ceremonial; but it had to be often exchanged for 
long and excessive fasts, none the less bitter that they were 
involuntary. When, in the midst of one of these fasts, or when 
on the excited war-path, they had overcome a hostile party, 
or secured some prisoners by an ambuscade or a foray, 
how they provided the material for their brutish feasts we 
had rather leave to be inferred from what we have before 


said, than describe. But the history leaves no room for doubt, 
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that, in all the tribes on both sides of the St. Lawrence, can- 
nibalism was not only a frequent, but a stated and recognized 
usage. The Hurons, nominally, only practised it upon pris- 
oners taken in war and condemned to the torture; but they 
made an exertion to take prisoners as soon as hunger began 
to press upon them. At their religious feasts, some of them 
are represented as having given signs of reluctance and 
horror at being compelled to eat human flesh, but some were 
said “to eat of it with pleasure; ” and the narrative gives us 
but too many instances, where, under the excitement of 
ferocity or of hunger, they indulged in it with a wild and 
tiger-like delight. 

But we must leave the aboriginal inhabitants of the scenes 
of this drama, to look for a moment upon the new actors who 
form the other party in it. This little band of Jesuits, with 
their arduous and painful and—to many of them — fatal en- 
terprise, are worthy of study, both as they were men and as 
they were representatives of a force and a system. The 
problem, says Mr. Parkman, that Loyola undertook to solve, 
was “to rob a man of volition, yet to preserve in him, nay, to 
stimulate, those energies which would make him the most 
efficient instrument of a great design.” To make a man of 
action, of personal, zealous, impetuous action, out of one who 
was executing the will of another and not. his own, was the 
object of the selection and the discipline by which the Order 
of Jesuits formed and forms its army. Or, again, in the words 
of our author, — 


“ The enthusiasm of the novice is urged to its intensest pitch ; then, 
in the name of religion, he is summoned to the utter abnegation of 
intellect and will in favor of the Superior, in whom he is commanded 
to recognize the representative of God on earth. Thus the young 
zealot makes no slavish sacrifice of intellect and will; at least, so he is 
taught: for he sacrifices them, not to man, but to his Maker. No 
limit is set to his submission: if the Superior pronounces black to be 
white, he is bound in conscience to acquiesce.” 


The lives that we have before us are those of faithful and 
tried subjects of this discipline. There is no mistaking their 
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personal humility, nor their sublime confidence in the source 
of their pride,— the supposed’ inspiration of the commands 
under which they were devoting themselves. There is much 
which seems absurd, if not wicked, to a Protestant, — and, we 
should suppose, to many Roman Catholics of the nineteenth 
century, — in the methods which they adopted in their mis- 
sion; but neither the smile nor the horror which the story of 
their proceedings occasionally awakens. will express a shadow 
of doubt of the sincerity of their blinded: faith, or that they: 
were acting to carry out their grand profession, to do every 
thing “for the greater glory of God.” 

‘In the earlier years of their mission among the Hurons, 
they made very few converts among the adults; and such as 
were converted were confessedly very poor Christians, and 
with difficulty restrained from the most woful backsliding. 
But the good fathers found abundant comfort, and subjected 
themselves to great physical inconvenience and manifold 
dangers, for the purpose of saving souls in the simpler and 
more permanent way,—by baptizing infants, and men and 
women upon the point of death. The process of baptizing 
children began very soon to be regarded with suspicion, as a 
species of sorcery; but they still prosecuted it in secret with 
the greatest perseverance, although the odium caused by it 
several times brought them to the verge of martyrdom. 
Wherever they heard the cry of a sick child, they pushed in, 
regardless of remonstrances ; and, under cover of some trifling 
conversation, contrived to get a drop of water upon fhe brow 
of the infant, and to mutter the baptismal words. Here are 


some instances from the “ Relation” of Father Mercier, of 
the year 1637 : — 


“ On the third of May, Father Pierre Pijart baptized at Anonatea a 
little child two months old, in manifest danger of death, without being 
seen by the parents, who would not-give their consent. This is the 
device which he used. Our sugar’:does wonders for us. He pretended 
to make the child drink a little sugared water, and at the same time 
dipped a finger in it. As the father of the infant began to suspect 
something, and called out to him not to baptize it, he gave the spoon 
to a woman who was near, and said to her, ‘ Give it to him yourself.’ 
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She approached and found the child asleep; and at the same time 
Father Pijart, under pretence of seeing if he was really asleep, touched 
his face with his wet finger, and baptized him. At the end of forty- 
eight hours, he went to heaven. 

“ Some days before, the missionary had used the same device (indus- 
trie) for baptizing a little boy six or seven years old. His father, who 
was very sick, had several times refused baptism ; and when asked if 
he would not be glad to have his son baptized, he had answered, Wo. 
‘ At least,’ said Father Pijart, ‘ you will not object to my giving him a 
little sugar?’ ‘No; but you must not baptize him.’ The missionary 
gave it to him once; then again ; and at the third spoonful, before he 
had put the sugar into the water, he let a drop of it fall on the child, 
at the same time pronouncing the sacramental words. A little girl 
who was looking at him cried out, ‘Father, he is baptizing him!’ 
The child’s father was much disturbed; but the missionary said to 
him, ‘ Did you not see that I was giving him sugar?’ The child died 
soon after; but God showed his grace to the father, who is now in 
perfect health.” — pp. 96, 97. 


For a long time, and amid much danger and suspicion, the 
Fathers were occupied in enterprises like these, and in at- 
tempting — during a pestilence which lasted two years, fol- 
lowed by the small-pox —to alleviate the sufferings of the 
sick, and to obtain the consent of the dying to be baptized. 
They eventually began to make converts who would attend 
church, and join with the French mechanics in worship and 
in partaking the sacrament. Of these, in 1638, the fifth year 
of the Huron mission, there were about sixty at Ossossané, 
where their chief establishment was; but that was a town of 
five hundred families, and the centre of a population of three 
or four times that number. Of some of their modes of oper- 
ating upon the minds of their proselytes, we have the follow- 
ing hints: — 


“ Some of the principal ‘methods of conversion are curiously illus- 
trated in a letter written by Garnier to a friend in France. ‘Send 
me,’ he says, ‘a picture of Christ without a beard.’ Several Virgins 
are also requested, together witha variety of souls in perdition, — 
dGmes damnées, — most of them to be mounted in a portable form. 
Particular directions are given with respect to the demons, dragons, 
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flames, and other essentials of these works of art. Of souls in bliss, — 
dimes bienheureuses,—he thinks that one will be. enough. All the 
pictures must be in full face, not in profile ; and they must look directly 
at the beholder, with open eyes. The colors should be bright; and 
there must be no flowers or animals, as these distract the attention of 
the Indians. 

“ The first point with the priests was, of course, to bring the objects 
of their zeal to an acceptance of the fundamental doctrines of the Roman 
Church ; but, as the mind of the savage was by no means that beautiful 
blank which some have represented it, there was mueh to be.erased as 
well as to be written. They must renounce a host of superstitions to 
which they were attached with a strange tenacity, or which may rather 
be said to have been ingrained in their very natures. Certain points 
of Christian morality were also strongly urged by the missionaries, who 
insisted that the convert should take but one wife, and not cast her off 
without grave cause, and that’ he should renounce the gross license 
almost universal among the Hurons: Murder, cannibalism, and several 
other offences, were also forbidden. Yet, while laboring at the work 
of conversion with an energy never surpassed, and battling against 
the powers of darkness with the mettle of paladins, they never had the 
folly to assume towards the Indians. a dictatorial or overbearing tone. 
Gentleness, kindness, and patience were the rule of their intercourse. 
. . . The Fathers are well agreed that their difficulties did not arise 
from. any natural defect of understanding on the part of the Indians, 
who, according to Chaumonot, were more intelligent than the French 
peasantry, and who-in some instances showed, in their way, a marked 
capacity. It was the inert mass of pride, sensuality, indolence, and 
superstition that opposed the march of the Faith, and.in which the 
Devil lay intrenched as behind impregnable breastworks.” — pp. 133- 
135. 


The influence of the Jesuits upon the savages was, in a 
great degree, owing to the quietness and unselfishness of 
their lives, their constant efforts to be of service, and, un- 
doubtedly, to the resources of civilization with which, even 
in the wilderness, they had surrounded themselves. Their 
clock, which struck the hours, was looked upon as a miracle ; 
especially when some of them had observed it to obey the 
commands of a waggish servant, who had taken the right time 


to order it to strike and to stop striking. They were finally 
31* 
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obliged to stop it entirely, when suspicions of their witchcraft 
had reached an uncontrollable height. The following, from 


among several pictures of their home life, will be read with 
interest : — 


“In respect to the commodities of life, the Jesuits were but a step 
in advance of the Indians. Their house, though well ventilated by 
numberless crevices in its bark walls, always smelt of smoke, and, 
when the wind was in certain quarters, was filled with it to suffocation. 
At their meals, the Fathers sat on logs around the fire, over which 
their kettle was slung in the Indian fashion. Each had his wooden 
platter, which, from the difficulty of transportation, was valued, in the 
Huron country, at the price of a robe of a beaver-skin, or a hundred © 
francs. Their food consisted of sagamite, or ‘mush,’ made of pounded 
Indian-corn, boiled with scraps of smoked fish. Chaumonot compares 
it to the paste used for papering the walls of houses. The repast was 
occasionally varied by a pumpkin or squash baked in the ashes, or, in 
the season, by Indian corn roasted in the ear. They used no salt 
whatever. They could bring their cumbrous pictures, ornaments, and 
vestments through the savage journey of the Ottawa; but they could 
not bring the common necessaries of life. By day, they read and 
studied by the light that streamed in through the large smoke-holes in 
the roof; at night, by the blaze of the fire. Their only candles were a 
few of wax, for the altar. They cultivated a patch of ground, but 
raised nothing on it except wheat, for making the sacramental bread. 
Their food was supplied by the Indians, to whom they gave, in return, 
cloth, knives, awls, needles, and various trinkets. Their supply of 
wine for the Eucharist was so scanty, that they limited themselves to 
four or five drops for each mass. 

“Their life was regulated with a conventual strictness. At four in 
the morning, a bell roused them from the sheets of bark on which they 
slept. Masses, private devotions, reading religious books, and break- 
fastiny, filled the time until eight, when they opened their door and 
admitted the Indians. As many of these proved intolerable nuisances, 
they took what Lalemant calls the honnéte liberty of turning out the 
most intrusive and impracticable,— an act performed with all tact 
and courtesy, and rarely taken in dudgeon. Having thus winnowed 
their company, they catechized those that remained, as opportunity 
offered. In the intervals, the guests squatted by the fire and smoked 
their pipes. 

“ As among the Spartan virtues of the Hurons that of thieving was 
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conspicuous, it was necessary that one or more of the Fathers should 
remain on guard at the house all day. The rest went forth on their 
missionary: labors, baptizing and instructing, as we have seen. To 
each priest who could speak Huron [seven in 1638, and three more 
learning it ] was assigned a certain number of houses, — in some instances 
as many as forty; and as these often had five or six fires, with two 
families to each, his spiritual flock was as numerous as it was intracta- 
ble. It was his care to see that none of the number died without 
baptism, and by every means in his power to commend the doctrines 
of his faith to the acceptance of those in health. 

“ At dinner, which was at two o’clock, grace was said in Huron, — 
for the benefit of the Indians present, — and a chapter of the Bible was 
read aloud during the meal. At four or five, according to the season, 
the Indians were dismissed, the door closed, and the evening spent in 


writing, reading, studying the language, devotion, and conversation on 
the affairs of the mission.” — pp. 129-131. 


The influence of the Jesuits upon the Indians was undoubt- 
edly a good one, and was at one time beginning to be consid- 
erably felt. Mr. Parkman seems to think that it left lasting 


traces. If that were so, they must have been very slight; 
for the tribes who had the most generally embraced the doc- 
trines, and begun to be affected in their lives by the princi- 
ples which they taught, were almost wholly exterminated, 
and their remnants hopelessly dispersed, by a hostile people, 
who warred against the French-and Christianity with almost 
as much pertinacity as they did against the Hurons. The 
Iroquois nation, which effected this total overthrow of the 
hopes and the labors of the Jesuits, might possibly have 
brought about this result by their superior organization, if 
no white men had come to America. The feud between 
them and the Hurons, a nation not unconnected with them 
in lineage and language, was one of those quarrels, growing 
out of mutual arrogance and mutual contempt, which appear 
to have been the occupation of all powerful tribes in the 
country, at the time of its settlement by Europeans, and 
as far back as meagre Indian tradition then went. Similar 
feuds had already depopulated many parts of New England 
and Canada; and the solitude which the Iroquois made on 
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the shores of the St. Lawrence was only a repetition, before 
the eyes of a civilized world, of a drama which had been 
often played before by these savage races. But it was the 
coming of the whites which insured to the Iroquois a triumph, © 
which their superior political organization assisted, but per- 
haps could not alone have secured. In the years while the 
French Fathers were attempting to temper the brutality of 
the Hurons with something of the form, if not the spirit, of 
Christianity, the Dutch settlers at Fort Orange, now Albany, 
were supplying the Iroquois with muskets and powder, in ex- 
change for furs. The result was easily to be foretold. The 
French, at the first settlement of Montreal, indeed gave away 
afew guns as rewards to converts; but the guns and con- 
verts were both few. The four hundred Dutch muskets and 
a few swivels in the hands of the Iroquois more than counter- 
balanced the advice, the assistance, and the prayers that the 
French priests could give to the Hurons; and this first at- 
tempt to carry Christianity to the heathen of the St. Law- 
rence was defeated by the destruction of the people to whom 
the message was brought. 

- Mr. Parkman believes, that, if the missionaries could have: 
restrained the Iroquois, or converted them, their dream of 
spreading their religion over the land might have been real- 
ized : — 


“Savages,” he says, “ tamed, — not’ civilized, for that was scarcely. 
possible, — would have been distributed in communities through the 
valleys of the Great Lakes and the Mississippi, ruled by priests in the 
interest. of Catholicity and of: France. Their habits of agriculture 
would have been developed, and their instincts of mutual slaughter re- 
pressed. The swift decline of the Indian population would have been 
arrested ; and it would have been made, through the fur-trade, a source 
of prosperity to New France. Unmolested by Indian enemies, and 
fed by a rich commerce, she would have put forth a vigorous growth. 
True to her far-reaching and adventurous genius, she would have 
occupied the West with traders, settlers, and garrisons, and cut up the 
virgin wilderness into fiefs, while as yet the colonies of England were 
but a weak and broken line along the shore of the Atlantic; and 
when at last the great conflict came, England and Liberty would have 
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been confronted, not by a depleted antagonist, still feeble from the ex- 
haustion of a starved and persecuted infancy, but by an athletic cham- 
pion of the principles of Richelieu and of Loyola.”— pp. 447, 448. 


There is probably truth in this suggestion, that the cause 
of liberty in North America owes its foothold, in some meas- 
ure, to the ferocity of the Iroquois, who, thus early in the 
day, foiled the plans of the enemies of liberty, by ruining 
the trade and threatening the existence of the colony of New 
France. But it is also probable, and for reasons that Mr. 
Parkman has well brought forward in other parts of his book, 
that the methods of colonization and of trade, which were 
necessarily adopted by the absolutism of Richelieu as well as 
that of Loyola, were unfitted in themselves, however favor- 
. able the conditions, to people and control a region so vast, 
and so distant from those who intended to domineer over it. 
Canada was settled, and was to be settled, only by good Cath- 
olics, who — for that matter —had no motive to leave their 
homes for the wilderness. The Huguenots, who would 
gladly have come, were strictly forbidden. The trade was 
farmed out to companies, the land was granted in large seign- 
iories. As Mr. Parkman remarks, the best part of the feeble 
population of Canada was bound to perpetual chastity; and 
the fur-traders, who at best hate to see population increase 
and drive to a distance the fur-bearing animals, for other 
reasons rarely brought their wives to the new country. The 
feudal system of sending leaders and soldiers and servants to 
possess the country, and to send back its products for the 
benefit of capitalists or rulers at home, was not one suited to 
the task of making a nation out of a wilderness. The French 
colony must have been weak from the internal frame and 
basis upon which it was constructed, even if it had not met 
the sturdy blows of the Iroquois, which “ made all its early 
years a misery and a terror.” ? 
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Art. Vi.— REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 
THEOLOGY. 


Ir is more than twelve years since, in speaking with Mr. John 
Chapman of the possibility of some portions of Ewald’s great work 
being given to the English public, we learned of a translation already 
commenced by Dr. Nicholson, the same which makes part of the 
present publication.* This interval of time gives some hint of the de- 
liberateness with which the task has been done, and also of the 
circumstances. which justify now an enterprise of which the need was 
felt so long ago. For it is during this interval that the whole Colenso 
controversy has had its rise and duration; that many works have aimed 
to sketch, in whole or in part, the great field covered by the Hebrew 
history ; that Bible dictionaries have familiarized the public with many 
details of the learning bestuwed upon it; and especially that Stanley’s 
loose and rhetorical, yet popular and captivating, volumes have quick- 
ened the desire of deeper and more accurate knowledge than he could 
himself undertake to give. The name of Ewald, whether as historian 
or as critic, stands prominent before all others in this freshly opened 
field; and the student, who needs a first-hand acquaintance with the 
leading authorities, will be grateful for this very adequate rendering of 
one fragment of his principal work. 

It is the peculiarity of Ewald’s dealing with this topic, that he has 
recast, in his own fashion, not only the historical material with which 
he deals, but all the preliminary and incidental matter that gathers 
about it, putting his own image and superscription on every stone of 
the edifice, before he would build .it into his structure. This work is 
flanked by a whole library of subordinate works of his own composing. 
He has his own system of Hebrew grammar, chronology, antiquities, 
and interpretation ; his own theory of the age and authorship of every 
literary fragment; his own versions and annotations of every ballad, 
song, prophecy, discourse, idyl, or religious hymn, of which the He- 
brew Scriptures are composed. Whenever an interpretation or a date 
is possible, different from that of every existing commentator, this 





* The History of Israel to the Death of Moses. By Hernricn Ewa p, Pro- 
fessor of the University of Gottingen. Translated from the German. Edited, 
with a Preface, by Russett MArriNgEAU, Professor of Hebrew in Manchester 
New College. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 8vo, pp. 656. 
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seems sufficient reason for his having a separate opinion of his own. 
This preliminary task, of which Mr. Martineau gives a very fair idea 
in the preface to the volume before us, has been performed with aston- 
ishing industry and learning ; with an eager, positive, polemic temper, 
often degenerating to the excess of dogmatism; with a fervor of philo- 
sophic, religious, and even poetic genius, which makes his volumes, 
those of them at least with which we are best acquainted, as attractive 
to the imagination as they are instructive to the mind. The reader is 
‘insensibly drawn into a sort of partisanship: siding for or against his 
author’s view, he is never permitted to be neutral; and he gains as 
much by the mental provocation he receives from the eager and positive 
temper of the partisan, as by the intellectual satisfaction of the result. 
He finds a stimulus, too, in the effort he must put forth to attack the 
vehement and involved rhetoric of the author’s style, which curiously 
combines a certain declamatory fervor, with somewhat more than the 
average German intricacy, and the solidity and weight of learned argu- 
ment. 

It is, accordingly, one quality of this history, that it is polemic 
throughout, — aggressive, or else defensive. Each point, however 
arbitrary or loose the base on which it rests, is argued with a positive- 
ness of conviction and a wealth of demonstration, which take entire 
possession of the reader. His imagination and judgment are carried 
captive. The consummate scholar and critic, writing from the stores of 
a lifetime of accumulation, vindicates his right to impress his concep- 
tion of the history, entire and complete, upon his reader’s mind. It is 
only when one has yielded himself up to that influence, and taken the 
matter fairly in, in the shape so given it, and then, with the advantage 
of time and distance, has reviewed it as a whole, that he feels capable 
of an independent judgment: and, in passing this judgment, he will be 
apt not to match himself anywhere against Ewald’s massive scholar- 
ship, or to meet his reasonings in detail, but rather to state to himself 
why it is that a view so complete in detail, so grounded in learning, so 
rich in imagination, and presented with such eloquence of conviction, 
should fail to satisfy; why it is that he still regards it, in some of its 
cardinal points, as arbitrary and unsound. It is only the student in 
Ewald’s own school that is competent to criticise his results. 

One ground of the feeling to which we refer, is the wilful and 
polemical character apparent in many of Ewald’s opinions. As a 
provisional theory, for example, nothing could be finer, nothing ‘eems 
more inspired with a critical genius allied to divination, than his scheme 
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of the age and authorship of different portions of the Pentateuch: it is 
a flash of penetrating light, a breeze of fresh, bracing air, let in upon 
the smothered dulness of the old scholastic exposition.* But, when one 
finds it not only assumed as true, but perpetually made the ground of 
reasoning in detail, as to controverted points of history, as if its truth 
were incontestable and absolute, he is inclined to give the historical 
scheme itself only a provisional acceptance in his mind; to look on it 
as a work of art, rather than a work of science; to think of it as if its 
foundations were laid in the free reason, rather than built into the solid 
ground of fact. 

This feeling is strengthened by what comes more and more to seem 
an arbitrary and unreal interpretation of facts and documents, that 
stand out very prominent in their historical significance. How, for 
example,— except by constraint of a theory,—can a rationalizing 
critic, like Ewald, speak with confidence, as a proved thing, of the pro- 
digious numbers ascribed to the exodus, or the detail of desert encamp- 
ments, or the “ante-Mosaic” date of documents like the Oracle of 
Jacob, or the extreme antiquity of the Song of Moses? Still further, 
how can one of clear and unbiassed historical judgment speak of the 
elaborate detail of the Mosaic ritual, and the intricate system of 
the Hebrew theocracy, as not merely the creation of one masterly 
leader, but as actually realized, in its greatest practical perfection, 
during the disorders and violence of the period of Judges? Toa 
cooler reason, large portions of this skilful and carefully constructed 
scheme will seem as arbitrary and unreal as the dogmatic supernatural- 
ism which it would supplant. It is an idealizing view, at least, which 
speaks of Moses — whose form is so dimly seen, till brought into relief 
. under the side-light of a far later tradition — as “ the man who first made 
the amazing attempt, as national leader and commander, to act upon 
mind by mind alone ; and to whom, if to any one, the staff of command 
was given and maintained by God himself.” It is not the view itself 
we criticise, but the fact that it is put forth, as the ground of an his- 
torical reconstruction, by a rationalizing scholar; too honest to declare 
any positive belief in miracle, and dealing in utmost freedom with the 
earlier narrative, as the veil of myth, thinly veiling an ascertainable 
historic series of events. 

In fact, —and here is the ground of dissatisfaction with this most 





* See a brief statement of this view in the “Christian Examiner” for Sep- 
tember, 1853. 
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learned and valuable work, — Ewald belongs more to the generation 
of dogmatic and erudite theologians, than to the generation which has 
succeeded, of patient and scientific builders. At heart essentially, even 
passionately, devout, and endowed with a religious and philosophic 
genius far superior to most workers in his field, he is divided in mind 
between the strong need of a positive religious reading of the history, 
and the critical results which his fearless scholarship compels. Too 
honest, and too thoroughly in earnest, to conceal those results, he would 
draft them into the service of faith under the guise of a religious rheto- 
ric, and force upon them an interpretation as impressive to the pious 
imagination as the ancient dogma had given them. In the wide and 
dimly lighted field of the primeval story, which the present volume 
occupies, this habit of thought shows to best advantage, and has on its 
side the strength of. old memories and feelings, and the venerable ob- 
scurity of that early age. It is less satisfactory as we come into the 
clearer and more positive light of times properly historical, where it ill 
supplies the lack of a keen political discernment, and a habit of deal- 
ing with real events. It is most unsatisfying of all in the later New- 
Testament period, where the antagonism is sharpest between sceptic 
rationalism and pious faith, and where the clear historic outline is all 
distorted and dimmed in the obscurity of a rhetoric that struggles 
vainly to disguise the conflict. The effort leaves an impression of pain- 
fulness and doubt ; but in it we seem to see the nobleness of the man, 
along with his false position in a time whose thought his own cannot 
adequately meet. It does not detract from the merit or the value of 
his life-long labor, or from the service which this instalment of his 
great work will do to the feithful student, to whom it is now first made 
accessible in an English dress. 

The excellent, modest, and too brief preface of Mr. Martineau gives 
a very interesting view of Ewald’s life, in its few outward incidents, — 
of his long service in the cause of sacred learning, his intrepid indepen- 
dence in maintaining the freedom of his university, his banishment and 
restoration, his untiring toils of scholarship. He is now, at the age of 
sixty-five, fresh and vigorous in spirit, sparing no labor that may ren- 
der his life-task more complete, an implacable antagonist of what he 
deems error, a somewhat dictatorial champion of what lies at his 
heart as truth, with a certain proud sense of solitude, in the midst of 
conflicting schools, that seem surrendered on this side to a superstitious 
bigotry, and on that to a godless science. It is as his testimony to 


truth and to God that he has wrought out the great tasks of his scholar- 
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ship. The passion of controversy, that has fired so much of his occa- 
sional writings, glows warm here and there upon the pages of his more 
elaborate composition ; and one is drawn even more by the human feel- 
ing in them, than even by the treasures of learning that so abound in 
them.* 3. Mis A 


ON one occasion, in criticising the composition of a Cambridge 
sophomore, the late Professor Channing expressed his surprise that 
all the lines were “ begun with capital letters.” — ‘* Why,” said the 
young man, “I supposed that it was customary in poetry to begin 
the lines in that way.” — * Oh, poetry, indeed!” returned the pro- 
fessor : “I had not thought of that.” No one will think of poetry in 
connection with Van Doren’s Commentary on the Gospel of Luke,t 
though the lines all begin with capital letters. It will suggest noth- 
ing more poetical than the hexameters of Tupper. We ask, as we 
open the volumes, ‘* Have we here a Proverbial New Testament? Is 
the method of the English bard here applied to the evangelical 
story? Is this a Gospel epic, — St. Luke’s narrative beaten out in a 
thousand pages of irregular blank verse?” That, certainly, is the 





* From notes of a personal visit made several years ago, we take the follow- 
ing: ‘“ He is a man of fifty, with soft blue eyes, light hair parted in the middle, 
a pleasant face, smiling very often at his own errors and hesitations in speaking 
English, in several ways reminding me, more than any one I remember, of Henry 
Ware, Jr. His manner was very kind and cordial; and he spoke cheerfully, in 
imperfect English, in a beaming, earnest way, warming into something of the 
fervor with which he writes. He speaks of being alone, with enemies in every 
party; but the truth must have free course! The dogmatists of the Hengsten- 
berg stamp are as alien from him as the Tiibingen men, whom he assails roundly, 
saying they are no true scholars, and are drifting into atheism. Of the practical 
evangelicals, Wichern and others, he speaks with cordial regard.”” In the lecture 
room, “it seemed precisely his written style, delivered with very eager and earn- 
est declamation, but with pauses, as if dictating. It struck me as being very 
much like his own conception of the prophetic manner. The lecture was only 
about three quarters of an hour long, closing at ten. The class consisted of 
eight; and there was one stranger besides myself. Excepting for his very kind 
and winning manner in personal intercourse, which sets off what one hears of his 
truculent and arrogant style as controversialist, the impression left of his mind 
and style is precisely such as I had got from his writings. One is a little sad- 
dened to see so much ability and pride, with so slender a hearing.” 

t A Suggestive Commentary on. St. Luke. With Critical and Homiletical 
Notes. By Rev. W. H. Van Doren. 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 520, 558. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 
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first impression. 
of Jesus. 
Beyond question, the imagination has been busy in this singular 
commentary. Many of the ‘‘ suggestions” no ordinary process of 
reason could ever have furnished. They have not come from the 
English text, or from the Greek text, or from any text. In Lange’s 
voluminous ‘* Bible Work,” which has recently been given to Ameri- 
can preachers in an English dress, there is immense redundance of 
far-fetched matter for homily. But, in most instances, the hints of 
Lange and his translators have some connection, though it be faint 
and remote, with the idea of the evangelical writers. Van Doren 
is hampered by no such bond. He has no scruple in taking the 
sound of a word, without reference to its place in the sentence, as 
the starting-point for moral and religious instruction. For instance, 
the closing of the book by Jesus in the synagogue, reminds him that 
‘* offers of mercy, and days of grace, alike have limits.” The fact 
that the demoniac published his cure, suggests to him that ‘ con- 
sistent obedience is more acceptable to God, than high transports 
and passionate longings.” The statement of Jesus about hating 
one’s father, seems to him to hint that ‘¢ Jacob did not hate Leah, but 
preferred Rachel.” Van Doren’s Commentary is said to be ‘ critical 
and homiletical.” The author freely acknowledges his indebtedness 
to the leading authorities for his “ critical notes, rays of the many- 
sided divine gems.” His list of authorities is satisfactory, though 
they are mostly of writers in the English tongue, or of writers whose 
works have been translated into Englfsh. The “ severe brevity ” of 
his plan has unfortunately compelled the author to condense these 
critical notes, to give them in very small type, which fatigues the 
eye, and sometimes to make them unintelligible. In not a few in- 
stances, the note itself needs more explanation than the text. Many 
of these notes, too, might be spared, without loss either to the sense of 
the passage, or to the edification of the reader. It does not help us 
to understand how the weeping shall laugh (Luke vi. 21), that “* in the 
times of Louis XV., times of boundless profligacy, in Paris, pleasure- 
seekers, through ennui, committed suicide.” Some of the notes are 
only special pleas; as on p. 193, vol. i., where Jesus, in forbidding 
usury, is said not to forbid taking interest, but only exorbitant in- 
terest. ‘‘ Usury cannot,” says Mr. Van Doren, ‘ be a sin per se, if it 
was sanctified by Jehovah in Israel’s dealings with the Canaanites.” 
But the critical notes are not the characteristic feature of the 


Van Doren has made a long poem of the history 
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Commentary: for these the author is mainly indebted to other 
writers. The homiletical part, in larger type, is the proper sub- 
stance of the work, and this is nearly all original. The imagination 
is oppressed by the mass of homiletical material here piled up. The 
late Mr. Warren Burton used to alarm vestry meetings, by shaking 
-his huge bunch of 870 questions on domestic education in the face of 
the assembly, and calculating the length of years the discussion of 
these would require, at the rate of two in a week. Mr. Van Doren’s 
provision for sermons is far more formidable. On an average, there 
are at least twenty-five suggestions to a page, each of which gives an 
idea for at least one discourse. St. Luke alone, then, will supply ma- 
terial for 25,000 sermons; and St. Luke only begins the series of the 
evangelical writers. If Mr. Van Doren is spared to complete the 
four Gospels, his fertile fancy may pour upon the world ideas for 
100,000 sermons. ‘The endless patristic volumes of Migné, and the 
unnumbered dramas of Lope de Vega, cease to be wonderful in pres- 
ence of this homiletic achievement. 

This homiletical matter is of very unequal value. Of the twenty 
remarks on the subject of dancing, suggested by the sport in the 
house of the prodigal’s father, some are wise enough, while others 
are foolish enough. We are informed that *‘ dancing, as at present 
practised in the East, is very lascivious,” and that ‘ respectable per- 
sons never dance.” Very true. But the succeeding observations are 
not so wise. ‘‘ The worldly (their assertion notwithstanding) have 
no confidence in dancing Christians. Living and dying, their influ- 
ence is against the cause of Christ.” The meaning of this last re- 
mark is not clear. What is the dying influence of dancing Chris- 
tians ? — or the influence of dying dancing Christians? Mr. Van 
Doren’s grammar is so mixed, that his suggestions are often as 
equivocal as the answers of the Greek oracles. He adds, in a com- 
forting way, that ‘* there is a world where none will ever desire to 
dance.” He seems to forget, however, that David danced before the 
ark; and that Jesus found it convenient to be present at a marriage- 
feast, where dancing was a favorite entertainment. There can-be no 
greater mistake than to infer the ancient Jewish feeling about dan- 
cing from the modern Moslem feeling. 

Mr. Van Doren’s plan is to make all the words of the sacred 
writer ‘‘ suggestive,” — every noun and verb, at any rate; and, as 
far as possible, also adjectives, adverbs, and prepositions. These 
words must suggest dogmas, facts, history (natural and political), 
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ethics, and sentiment; and the greater the variety of suggestion, the 
better. It pleases him to find in the original what the later Church 
has added. The mention of the ‘‘ Holy Ghost,” in the account of the 
birth of John, compels the remark again and again, that this is ‘ the 
third person in the Trinity.” When Luke would have Theophilus 
know by his narrative the certainty of the facts in Christ’s life, Mr. 
Van Doren is reminded by the word “ certainty ” of the “ certainty 
of revelation, testified to by every conscience ; equal evidence of the 
Divinity of the Sun and of the Bible; Bible Divinity as self-eviden- 
cing as the light of the Sun;” and “God and human law hold us 
responsible for our belief.” This last statement differs from the com- 
mon prejudice, that human law deals with a man’s acts, and lets his 
belief alone. The ‘ Angel of the Lord,” who appeared to Zecha- 
riah, suggests ‘“‘ Power, 185,000 Assyrians slain in one night; Activ- 
ity, a flaming fire, Immortal in youth ; Celebrated creation, Present 
at Sinai; Lifeguard of our Lord; Students of God’s works; Halo 
round them, painters borrowed from heathen.” Mr. Van Doren also 
reminds us of ‘“ no angel seen since the building of the second Tem- 
ple;” a rather summary way of contradicting the stories of Tobit 
and Esdras, and of settling the vexed question of the date of Zecha- 
riah’s prophecy. We are informed, too, that the Lord here is “‘ Je- 
hovah, the first person in the Trinity.” 

From the dashing notes of Mr. Van Doren on the theme of ‘* Wine 
and Strong Drink,” it is impossible to draw a consistent doctrine of 
temperance. Now he observes that ‘it is named” in connection 
with sin, that it is “a mocker,” the ‘source of evil,” * source of 
woe,” ‘‘of error,’ * impiety;” then, that it is named with corn 
and oil, ‘* employed in the Passover, at the Temple-service, and at the 
Lord’s Supper.” 

A pleasant instance of the way in which this commentary gathers 
heterogeneous things together, is in the suggestions of the word 
speechless, in the account of Zechariah’s misfortune. “ Deaf and 
dumb, one follows the other in time.” — ‘* The ear regulates the voice. 
Laura Bridgeman lost her hearing, and in a few months the power of 
speech.” —‘* The last word distinctly pronounced was ‘ mother.’ ” 
Silence of Anger, 1 Kings xxi. 4. Of Philosophy: the Stoics. Of 
Policy: 1 Sam. x. 26. A forced silence: Phil. ii. 30. Of Despair : 
A dying Pope seeing the crucifix; ‘It’s too late.” —‘* A Roman 
crowd silenced by ‘ Cesar’s your friend.’” Silence of faith : “I was 

32* 
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dumb, and opened,” &c.; Ps. xxxix. 9. A nine-month’s silence for 
one distrustful word, ‘* God’s jealousy burneth nearest the altar.” 

Mr. Van Doren is particularly copious and inventive on the sub- 
ject of prayer. He holds the crudest and most literal theory of its 
nature, its purpose, and its fruits. ‘The special record of its Biblical 
results is delightful in its simplicity. Zwenty-one Biblical instances 
of the power of prayer are given. Rebekah appears, in answer to 
Abraham’s prayer; Ahithophel hangs himself, in answer to David’s 
prayer; ‘‘ Isaiah prays, — 185,000 Assyrians are dead in twelve 
hours;” ‘* Nehemiah darts a prayer, —the king’s heart is softened 
in a minute ;” ‘‘ Daniel prays, — the lions are muzzled: ” — all the 
instances are of this kind. Mr. Van Doren evidently adopts Miiller’s 
view of the power of prayer. At the same time, he allows that im- 
portunity in prayer works no change in God, but only in the heart 
of the petitioner. In the abundance of his suggestions about prayer, 
all theories have a chance of justification. 

Mr. Van Doren believes in the Devil, and ventures, when the 
word is used in the plural, to change the translation to demons. 
‘* There were many demons, but one Devil.” The works of the 
Devil are distinctly catalogued, — what he does not only, but what 
he hinders men from doing. In the note on Luke iv. 2, we havg an 
edifying list of the diabolic names ; and in the note on Luke xi. 14, 
the Devil is said to make his servants dumb, and hinder them from — 
‘© 1, Praying to God ; 2. Praising God ; 3. Confessing demerit ; 4. In- 
structing the ignorant; 5. Admonishing vice ; 6. Bearing witness to 
the truth; 7. Comforting the godly.” — ‘* The whole race of man- 
kind,” we learn, ‘‘ rank under one or the other of two antagonistic 
powers: the Spirit of Good, or the Spirit of Evil. Christ Jesus is 
the federal head of one division,— the company of the faithful : 
Satan is the head of all those who reject Christ as their Redeemer 
and their King. Multitudes pass daily from the camp of Satan to 
the army of the living God.” 

Mr. Van Doren, strict constructionist as he is of the word of 
Scripture, is not insensible to the charm of the Cabala, and is hos- 
pitable to Pagan superstitions, where they coincide with Jewish tra- 
dition. He finds * an incidental proof of the inspiration of Moses” 
in the story of the sanctification of the seventh day ; since ‘‘ seven 
was a sacred number among Greeks, Romans, and Persians.” He 
brings the priests of Jupiter close to the priests of Jehovah, in what he 
says about leaven. We have two pages of aphorisms about the sab- 
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bath, in which we learn what the Africans and the Cree Indians call 
it. The moon, ‘a symbol of the Church of God,” is also noticed by 
him as the Astaroth of the Syrians, and the Artemis of the Greeks. 
The “ bloody sweat ” of Jesus makes him think, not only of the death 
of Charles the Ninth of France, but of the story of Diodorus Siculus, 
that ‘‘ a serpent’s bite in India caused a sweat of blood.” He also 
observes, that Luke, being a physician, would naturally mention a 
phenomenon of this kind ; and adds, that “‘ it proves the Lord’s body to 
have been no mere phantom.” — *“* The Lamb of God writhes like a 
worm before he can triumph like a lion.” 

Mr. Van Doren is not a non-resistant. He sees good sense in the 
charge of Jesus to his followers, to sell their coats and to buy swords : 
‘In this unfriendly world, the disciples must no longer depend on 
miraculous protection.” —‘* The Lord forbids us from throwing 
away our lives undefended. The sword stands on a level with the 
purse and the shoes. The fall of Lyman and Munson among the 
Battahs of Sumatra proves the necessity of a sword amid the ferocity 
of cannibals.” He does not like the Sadducees or the Pharisees. 
The Pharisees were proud and hypocritical ; and hypocrisy fares hard 
with Mr. Van Doren. The Sadducees were “ the free-thinkers ofthe 
day ;” and “ free-thinkers,” says this expositor, “‘ are ever subverting 
Divine truth.” He discovers the unbelieving spirit all along in the 
history, ‘‘ unblushing sceptics” in the ‘* Church of Moses and Sam- 
uel and David,” and even in Paradise ; ** modern theories of infidel- 
ity are old forms of unbelief under new names.” Concerning the 
Lord’s Prayer, Mr. Van Doren speculates pleasantly. ‘* Twice God 
wrote the ten commands; twice Christ said this Prayer. The Dec- 
alogue is divided into two tables; this prayer is divided into two 
parts. ‘Those parts contain seven clauses, — three to God, and four for 
men. Three and seven, with the Jews, were sacred numbers ; three 
represents the Trinity, seven the sabbath. Four, say the curious, is a 
secular number denoting the world; seven denoting perfection. 
Therefore if three, ze. the Trinity, is brought into union with four, 
i.e. the world, perfection is attained.” It is interesting to know, that 
the Jews believed in the Trinity ; and the sacredness of this number 
three clearly reveals that fact. Our author is quite ready to accept a 
slight hint as a convincing proof. On this ground we might mistake 
him for an Englishman, as he remarks, in the note on Luke x. 4, 
‘‘Carry neither purse nor scrip.” —‘* Luggage forbidden proves 
disinterestedness, and dependence on the Lord.” The trusting 
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apostles carried no trunk or hat-box or band-box on their missionary 
journeys. 

Mr. Van Doren is by no means a worshipper of the apostles. He 
sees very frail persons in the company, and thinks it an evidence that 
the kingdom which such frail men founded ‘ must be the work of 
God.” Jesus, in Divine wisdom, foreseeing the treachery of Judas, 
selected him to be ‘‘ an intimate companion.” The treason of Judas 
*‘ guards against despair, if defection occurs in the militant Church.” 
‘** Absolute purity is not to be found in the highest places of the 
Church.” — ‘* Ham was in the Ark ” (it is to be feared that Mr. Van 
Doren sympathizes with the Rev. Mr. Nasby, Pastor of the Church 
of the New Dispensation). ‘* In the spiritual Jerusalem, a Babel was 
in its bosom.” The apostles were sent out to preach ; but preaching, 
as our author informs us, was a different thing then from what it is 
now. ‘* Their appointment to preach was not to afford practice for 
future employment.” Peter was not to preach in Capernaum, that he 
might have a call there; and Thomas was not to be a ‘ stated sup- 
ply” at Bethsaida. Mr. Van Doren thinks that they were not to go 
before, but to follow after, the Master ; to reap, not to sow. 

‘Very eloquent, touching, and comprehensive is the series of -sug- 
gestions which the first and great commandment, ‘* Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God,” supplies. The first warning is, that ‘‘ it is not one 
person, but the Holy Trinity, who is our Lord and God.” Then we 
learn how much love to God implies, how many things it includes, 
that it is also love of our neighbor, — a condensed statement of eight 
moral duties. The negative side is then shown, and thirty-three 
things are rehearsed, marked, and numbered, which would not be, * if 
love to God prevail.” — ** No idolatry ; no superstition; no profana- 
tion ; no opposition to truth ; no corruption of truth; no perjury ; no 
despising the good; no ingratitude; no pride; no discontent; no 
suicide ; no violent deaths ; no duels; no wars; no rivalry ; no breach 
of contracts, national or individual; no envy; no wrongs; no slan- 
ders ; no intrigues; no deceit; no fraud; no false statements; no 
oppression ; no injury to person, to property, or character; no cru- 
elty ; no ingratitude; no disobedience ; no unkindness; no resent- 
ments; no haunts of wickedness ; no social evils; no complaining in 
our streets.” Why not extend the list, and let us have a round hun- 
dred of sins hindered by love to God ? 

In an ungrammatical preface, Mr. Van Doren asks the indulgence 
of his readers for errors which may have crept into the references, 
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from the necessity of employing amanuenses. The weak physical 
vision of the author is less annoying than the feeble appreciation of 
the spirit and meaning of the sacred record. The eight years spent 
upon this fantastic Commentary have been worse than wasted, as they _ 
have gathered a mass of incongruous matter, which at once misrepre- 
sents the text, and bewilders the soul of an intelligent reader. Bib- 
lical exegesis has often been burdened by the absurdities of critics, 
whose insight is as slight as their dogmatism is forward. Mr. Van 
Doren’s Commentary is the most striking instance, in that kind, which 
these last years have produced. It is fearful to think that the whole 
New Testament is to be treated after this fashion, and that even the 
Old Testament is to suffer the infliction of this homiletic martyrdom. 
C. H. B. 


SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 


Proressor Wuitney’s treatise on Language * is so thoroughly and 
entirely well executed, that we might dismiss it with a single expres- 
sion of unqualified praise, if it were not that much of its peculiar 
merit arises from the arguments he has brought up against some of 
Professor Max Miiller’s favorite theories. ‘These have become so uni- 
versally known, and so widely accepted, that it is worth while to call 
attention briefly to their refutation. Apart from these controversial 
portions, the book before us is precisely what was needed to give the 
study of language a new impulse, and carry the disciple of Miiller sev- 
eral steps beyond the point where that eloquent writer left him. For 
this work, Professor Whitney appears to possess all the requisites, — 
learning and accuracy. ‘These were a matter of course with him; to 
them are added an easy and graceful style, great freshness of expres- 
sion and aptness of illustration, and, above all, a strong common sense, 
which is nowhere more needed than in inquiries of this kind. 

The fundamental principle of this work is, that language is not, as 
held by Miiller, a physical science, but is the immediate outgrowth of 
the human will; that “the study of language, whose dependence upon 
voluntary action is so absolute, that not one word ever was, or will be, 

uttered without the distinct exertion of the human will, cannot but be 
_ regarded as a moral science ; its real relationship is with those branches 





* Language, and the Study of Language. Twelve Lectures on the Principles 
of Linguistic Science. By Witt1am Dwieut Wuitney, Professor of Sanscrit, 
and Instructor in Modern Languages, in Yale College. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co., 1867. 
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of human knowledge among which common opinion is accustomed to 
rank it, —— with mental philosophy, with philology, with history” (p. 
50). From this follows, of course, the rejection of Professor Miiller’s 
fanciful theory of the origin of language,—that man, like all other 
objects of nature, has a peculiar ring, by which he gives forth, when 
struck, the sound appropriate to the occasion, — an instinctive “ faculty 
for giving articulate expression to the rational conceptions of his mind.” 
It does not require much argument to overthrow this theory, which, what- 
ever a prior reasons might be urged for it, certainly has no support in 
recognized facts; and it is a very allowable imitation of Professor Miil- 
ler’s own practice, to name his theory “the ding-dong theory.” Mr. 
Whitney does not hesitate to give his own adherence to the theories 
contemptuously rejected by his predecessor, as “the bow-wow theory,” 
and “the pooh-pooh theory ;” and of the former especially, the onoma- 
topoetic principle, he says in the preface, ‘‘To this principle, at each 
revision of my views, I have been led to. assign a higher and higher 
efficiency ; partly by the’natural effect of a deeper study and clearer 
appreciation of the necessary conditions of the case; partly under the 
influence of valuable works upon the subject, recently issued.” 

The question proposed in this series of lectures is, “ Why we speak 
as we do?” — we English-speaking nations. And the general theory 
being laid down, that language is made by the people that speak it, — 
made by a series of mental acts, rather than by a physical conforma- 
tion, —the illustrations and explanations of the growth and decay of 
languages are very full and instructive. We cannot give a better 
idea of his rational thinking and forcible expression, than by quoting 
two or three sentences which enforce these general principles : — 


“It is but a shallow philosophy, as it is a shallow geology, which explains 
past changes by catastrophes and cataclysms ” (p. 287). 

“ Words never meant thoughts, but always simply designated them ” (p. 437). 

“‘ Offences must needs come; but there is always that man by whom they 
come, could we but trace him out” (p. 43). 

“‘ All these false theories are brushed away at once, by our recognition of the 
fact that we do not produce our speech from within, but acquire it from withdut 
ourselves ; that we neither make nor inherit the words we use, but learn them 
from our instructors ” (p. 372). 


It is hard to select one from among the many admirable special dis- 
cussions in this book; but, as we have been peculiarly struck by the 
following passage, we choose it for quotation. It has reference to the 
law that the first roots were those expressing quality or action :— 
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“ Many minds, however, find a difficulty in accepting such a result. They 
are unwilling to believe that language can have begun with thé expression of 
any thing so abstract as a quality. They feel as if the first words must have 
been designations for concrete things, for the familiar objects of primitive life. 
The source of their difficulty lies in the fact, that they would confound the prima 
denominata, the things first named, with the prima cognita, the things first cog- 
nized, apprehended by the mind, either as individuals or as classes. In truth, 
however, the two are quite distinct. It is not to be doubted that concrete things 
are first recognized, distinguished, and classified in the earliest synthetic opera- 
tions of the intelligence. So are they also in the inferior intelligences of the 
lower animals ; but these synthetic cognitions do not and cannot lead to language. 
Language begins with analysis, and the apprehension of characteristic qualities. 

Not what the mind first consciously contemplated, but what was most readily 
capable of being intelligibly signified, determined the earliest words. Now, a con- 
crete object, a complex existence, is just as much out of the immediate reach of 
the sign-making faculty, as is a moral act or an intellectual relation. . . . Let 
any one of us, even now, after all our long training in the expression of our con- 
ceptions, attempt to convey to another person his idea of some sensible thing, 
and he will inevitably find himself reviewing its distinctive qualities, and select- 
ing those which he shall intimate by such signs as he can make intelligible. There 
is no other way in which we can make a definition or a description, whether for 
our own use, or for that of anybody else” (p. 423). 


Ww. F. A. 


THE material of Max Miiller’s “ Chips”* is very valuable: with 
the shape of them the public has some right to find fault. The title, if 
it means any thing in particular, seems to promise something shape- 
less, inorganic, scattered, with only the grain of the tree they were 
chopped from running one way across, and picked together out of a 
certain thrift, that of the fragments nothing might: be lost. They 
consist of essays loosely put together, written at intervals spanning 
nearly twenty years, some of them very brief, one (that on “ Com- 
parative Mythology ”) covering almost a hundred and fifty large octavo 
pages. Most of them are in the line of the author’s peculiar studies, — 
in Oriental literature, the structure of language, and the earlier growth 
of human thought; a few, though in a similar vein, deal with very 
miscellaneous topics, taking us now to Icelandic legends, now to Zulu 
fables, or the customs of South-Sea Islanders. A careful winnowing, 
revising, and in part recasting, of the volumes would add very greatly 
to their value: even so trifling editorial care as a setting in the order of 
dates, and an indication of the'journals where the essays first appeared, 





* Chips from a German Workshop. By Max Miitter. London: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 8vo, 2 vols. 
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would be a grateful service. As it is, what with diversities of topic, 
partial alteration of views, lack of arrangement, repetitions, and the 
wedging-in of little fragments here and there to fill the basket, the col- 
lection is one which the reader handles with only partial satisfaction. 
If it should be republished in this country, we trust it will be with the 
careful editorial revision which it requires. 

To come to the substance: these volumes offer precisely the ma- 
terial which the general student wants, for instruction and stimulus, 
and wants to have with the warrant of such a name as this eminent 
scholar’s. The task itself, and the title, were the suggestion of Bun- 
sen, who took a fatherly interest in the labors of his younger friend, 
and begged him to “give us some chips from your shop,” while he 
should be at work on his great undertaking, of editing the vast mass of 
Hindoo scriptures placed in his hands by the East-India Company. The 
first essay gives a very pleasant account of this task, and the way it 
came to be assigned to him; and the volume continues with a series of 
papers on special topics of Oriental learning, containing, we may say, 
the very romance of erudition. In the busier world, outside the field 
of letters, it is difficult to imagine the patient enthusiasm, the indefati- 
gable toil, the martyrdoms of pure scholarship, of which this volume 
contains many interesting records; bringing that far-away and obscure 
department withiu reach of human interests and sympathies, and secur- 
ing it a place among the heroisms of history. The Hungarian student 
who made his way on foot to the recesses of Central Asia, in the hope 
of finding somewhere the cradle of the Magyar race, and then devoted 
himself to the task of exploring and interpreting the prodigicus mass 
of the Buddhistic scriptures of Thibet; the Chinese traveller of the 
eighth century, who, through incredible toil and hazard, succeeded in 
bringing back the holy writings he had sought in the almost inaccessible 
deposits of Hindostan; the generation of later European students, who 
have stinted neither toil nor life to accumulate those enormous masses 
of what, to our uninitiated eye, would seem the most dreary and worth- 
less of human compositions, — a single document, for example, being 
written out on 14,000 palm leaves,—and this from no motive of 
religious bigotry or superstition, but from pure enthusiasm of science, 
— these, as Mr. Miiller justly says, are names that well deserve to be 
cherished in our galleries of heroes. And besides these accounts which 
contain so much interest of pure adventure, the volume has the special 
value of giving, in the most authentic shape, an intelligible account of 
those treasures themselves of the Oriental religious scriptures, — the 
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Veda, the Zendavesta, the Buddhistic writings, which are known to 
most readers, if at all, only vaguely and by their names. 

The second volume, on mythology, customs, and sundry kindred 
topics, contains, in one or two elaborate essays, a statement full enough 
to give the ordinary scholar a key to the new interpretation of the 
classical fables; which interpretation— strange and arbitrary as it 
looks at first, and wearily as it seems to harp on a little round of simple 
natural phenomena decked in so fantastic guise — we may consider to 
be fairly proved, at least as regards some of the more familiar and 
striking myths. In England, through the pleasant little volumes of 
Mr. Cox and others, this new interpretation is already entering into 
the popular or school exposition of mythology ; and it surely ought, as 
soon as possible, to be included in our text-books here. The symbolic or 
ethical interpretation, so much in vogue a generation or two ago, may 
be considered to have given way completely before the simple, poetic, 
physical interpretation, which makes a myth to have its primitive germ 
in a natural fact vividly seen and poetically conceived, and the record 
of it preserved in a phrase of which the literal meaning afterwards 
disappeared, leaving it to be wrought out in a sort of nursery-tale or 
religious fable. If we conceive such a way of telling of the full moon 
rising opposite the setting sun, as to say, “Selene (the moon), in the 
cave of Latmos (night), looks tenderly on Endymion (the Setting One),” 
we have all the germ wanted for the poetic fable, as soon as, anywhere, 
the names have ceased from their familiar use, and come to stand as 
special proper names. Latmos becomes a mountain in Caria, and 
Endymion a shepherd prince. After all, the wealth and fantastic 
variety of fable is small beside the wealth and fantastic variety of ter- 
restrial scenes and glories of the sky. Mythology has no more a special 
religious meaning than the fairy tales of our “ Dream Children.” And 
Mr. Miiller has rendered one service in his essays, by making us under- 
stand better the limitless variety, the perfect freedom, and the very 
intelligible sense, of this department of ancient thought. 

Of the remaining essays, those on “ Manners and Customs” and on 
“ Caste” are the most valuable, for their independent thought and fresh 
suggestion. Two further volumes are announced; and, now that the 
twenty-years’ task of the publication of the Vedas in the original 
tongue is completed, the same indefatigable scholar announces a trans- 
lation of the most ancient and important portion, the Rig-Veda, which 
will bring the subject within far nearer reach of the ordinary mind. 


For, as he shows especially in his essays on Caste and Custom, the 
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wildest errors and most cruel superstitions have been perpetuated in 
the East by the falsifying or else the mistranslating of these most holy 
documents; so that their new interpretation promises to be scarcely 
less a service to humanity than to letters. J. H. A. 


MatTHEW ARNOLD’s Lectures on Celtic Literature* have the 
charm of intelligence, style, and half-light half-serious play with his 
subject, that all his critical writings have. It is by the channel of 
his personal interest — called into play by the somewhat weary and 
forced celebrations in which Welsh enthusiasts seek to keep up the 
popular attachment to an all-but-forgotten past — that he wins his 
hearer to the exposition of Celtic genius, and the discussion of the 
qualities and history of the Celtic tongues. The lectures are not 
erudite, scarce even critical, in their treatment of the language and 
literature: they interest and help the reader, without tiring him of 
the matter. By far the most attractive part of the volume is where the 
writer diverges into a discourse of the Celtic character and style 
of genius, how it has affected the mind and literature of England; as- 
signing to it a far deeper and stronger influence than has generally, 
or perhaps ever before, been claimed for it. The English genius, seen 
on its better side, is characterized by “energy with honesty ;” differ- 
ing from the slower Saxon or German genius, which is “ patience with 
honesty,” having its fruit and reward in science; from the Latinized 
Norman, characterized by clear decision and aptness for command, 
running to a certain implacable hardness ; and from the Celtic, which 
is sentimental, “ re-acting against the despotism of fact,” having deep 
sympathy with nature, but passionate, wayward, unpractical, helpless, 
doomed to continual defeat. To what is Celtic in the English tradition 
and blood, Mr. Arnold ascribes, with some confidence, the sense of 
style which distinguishes English literature in particular from German ; 
with more confidence, the undertone of passion and melancholy to be 
found in it; and with great certainty the “natural magic,” of which 
he cites some exquisite examples ‘from Celtic sources, that might be 
paralleled to almost any extent from writers such as Tennyson, who 
has reproduced so much of the ancient British or Welsh tradition. In 
this portion of the volume, it is an original as well as charming contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the sources and resources of the English 
tongue. 





* On the Study of Celtic Literature. By Marrnew Arnotp. London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 8vo, pp. 181. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 






























THERE is no need of fine writing about the Cretan struggle, and no 
exhibition of rhetoric in the various publications it is calling forth. 
Unaided, almost friendless, a little handful, destitute even of food, un- 
able to make any stand in the open field, prevented from deserting the 
island by Turkish cruisers, denied refuge on board American govern- 
ment vessels, obliged to see whole villages burning beneath their eyes, 
tortured with the possibility of perishing before they tire out their 
Infidel oppressors, hearing at times the howl of women made maniac 
by brutal outrage, Mr. Skinner shows, in his several months’ cam- 
paigning,* that the Cretans deserve the independence they are deter- 
mined to win. Through this exterminating warfare, the ancient rite 
of hospitality is sacredly observed. Even while so many are starving, 
property is respected; children being suffered, by insurgent soldiers, 
to drive away the cattle of which they had charge. The strife seems to 
be realized as for the great interests of humanity. The holy fires of 
patriotism throw an abiding glory over this desperate, guerilla strife. 
In the days of its glory, under Christian rule, Crete had a million 
of inhabitants. Now, there are not a quarter of that number; and 
they hide among melancholy ruins, fed from day to day by the charity 
of friends, houseless but not hopeless, repeatedly defeated but inca- 
pable of despair. Not more than fifteen thousand Christian soldiers 
can be mustered, against almost three times as many Turks, nor can 
they be kept together in the field for warit of food. Yet, ragged and 
starving, wretchedly armed, and fortified only by the rocky fastnesses 
of their native isle, they keep the Turk at bay, and are more likely 
to perish of famine than to be trodden down by Moslem foot again. 
Ever since Greece herself was freed, they have been chafing under a 
yoke which brought them nothing but degradation, which every youth 
educated at Athens felt to be worse than death, — which was attended 
by constant insults from the myrmidons of a power proverbial for lordly 
insolence. As Turkey is rapidly approaching financial collapse, as 
liberation from such uneasy colonies would strengthen the Ottoman 
Porte against the designs of Russia, as the civilized world has had 
overwhelming assurance that this exterminating warfare can be of no 
possible benefit to anybody, is it not time that the great powers spoke 
at least a word for perishing humanity ? 








* Roughing it in Crete in 1867. By J. E. Hirary Skinner. London: Bent- 
ley. 1868. 
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Besides lifelike pictures of the great chiefs Koroneos, Korakas, and 
Petropoulaki, Mr. Skinner’s escape, through the blockading squadron, 
to Cerigotto, is exceedingly interesting. F. W. H. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


The Life of the Saviour. By Henry Ware, Jr. Sixth edition. 18mo, 
pp. 271; Lives of the Twelve Apostles, to which is prefixed a Life of John 
the Baptist; also, Sermons to Children. (New edition). By F. W. C. 
Greenwood. Boston: American Unitarian Association. 

Autobiography of Elder Jacob Knapp. With an Introductory Essay by 
R. Jeffrey. New York: Sheldon & Co. pp. 271. (Mr. Knapp’s portrait 
stands in the front of this volume, — a face of narrow and commonplace intel- 
ligence, but belonging to a brave, sincere, and earnest man. ‘The incon- 
ceivable narrowness and pettiness of his argumentative expositions, contrasted 
with the manly testimony it records on such dangerous matters as temper- 
ance and slavery, makes it a very curious and suggestive memorial of the 
strong and weak points of the popular religion. The amount of service 
which such a man renders, measured by hours of work, or visible results, 
contrast as curiously with the scantiness of pay; and makes a record 
which he presents before the public with a pardonable pride. Mr. Knapp is 
understood to be at present, at the age of nearly seventy, working with un- 
diminished vigor in California, — one of the heroic pioneers of a Christian 
civilization which may some day, we trust, take a wider and more intelligent 
type.) 
vPThe Ground and Object of Hope for Mankind: Four Sermons preached 
before the University of Cambridge, in November, 1867, by the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice. Boston: William V. Spencer. pp. 84. (These sermons treat 
of the Hope of the Missionary, of the Patriot, of the Churchman, and of the 
Man. Too brief and general to be of much value, in comparison with what 
Mr. Maurice has said elsewhere, they are interesting illustrations of his 
habit of finding, in Scripture, Creed, or Ritual, types of human experience 
and of pure ethical thought, —a little overgrown by the pulpit convention- 
alism of the preacher.) 

Hymn and Tune Book for the Church and the Home; also, Services for 
Congregational Worship. Boston: American Unitarian Association. Large 
16mo, pp. 329, 215. (We can bear personal testimony to the extraordinary 
fidelity with which this Hymn and Tune Book has been compiled and edited ; 
and for ordinary use, as meeting the wants of the whole range of minds 
usually found in our congregations, have no hesitation in calling it superior 
to any collection within our reach. Like all such collections, it offends most 
individual tastes by what it includes, more than by what it rejects: a half- 
dozen omissions are all we have observed to regret ; a good many insertions, 
both of hymns and tunes, might well be spared. Still, it is not unduly 
bulky. As a collection of hymn-tunes, in particular, we think it will be 
found very much the best, both in quality and variety, to be found anywhere 
in a single book. The bar of copyright has been taken off, within these last 
five years, from much of the finest material of the sort to be found any- 
where ; while in other cases the privilege of using has been liberally pur- 
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chased. Of hymns, there are four of Henry Ware’s —of Sickness, Peni- 
tence, the Wanton, and Easter—that ought to have been inserted in 
preference to those given of his; and of tunes, two or three more Methodist 
melodies might have been added, with ‘‘ Eaton” certainly, and perhaps 
Swan’s ‘‘ China,” whose quaint and pathetic sweetness ought not to be miss- 
ing from so full and rich a gathering. Other omissions will be regretted b 
different persons; but they are a small detraction from the unusual excel- 
lence of the compilation. ; 
_ As to the ‘‘Services for Worship,” they should be judged by an exceed- 
ingly moderate standard of availability for the use of congregations, where 
it 1s found desirable to continue the forms of worship in the absence of any 
competent leader. To such we hope it will prove a real help, to break the 
ice of reserve, or to strengthen the cord of pious association. Also, many 
of. the selections for occasional use are excellent. But we do not see how 
any minister who has once enjoyed the freedom of congregational worship 
can seek in liturgical forms any thing more than brief and occasional help, 
for which use the ‘‘ Chapel Liturgy” or Dr. Sadler’s is greatly superior to 
this; or how any one, with the Common Version within reach, can consent 
to this far inferior rendering of the Hebrew Psalms. Even if it were supe- 
rior, yet the associations of many generations with a particular form of 
sacred words are, in the strictest sense, ‘‘ not transferable.” Doctrinally, all 
these efforts at a modernized liturgy seem to us a painful and awkward com- 
promise, without the dignity of the ancient ritual, or the healthy and ‘glad 
freedom of the newer faith. What devotional mood or thought of our congre- 
gations can possibly be met by such phrases as the following: ‘‘ Neither take 
thou vengeance of our sins; but spare thy people whom thou hast redeemed 
through thy dear Son” (p. 19) ; “‘ whom thou hast redeemed through his most 
precious blood” (p. 39) ; ‘* who hast given thine only begotten Son to take 
our nature upon him and to be born of a virgin” (p. 85). 


MISCELLANEOUS. q 


The Great Exhibition: with Continental Sketches, Practical and Humor- 
ous. By Howard Payson Arnold. New York: Hurd & Houghton. pp. 486. 
(This book has the merits of an entertaining newspaper correspondent, and 
something more; a pretty wide experience of travel, abundant miscellane- 
ous information, indomitable good humor, some real wit, and the improve- 
ment of excellent opportunities, a few of which had to do with ‘‘the great 
exhibition” itself. It is good for diversion, but too uniformly amusing: for 
an idle half-hour, nothing could be better: of ‘‘ useful information” what it 
gives is but scanty, and as it were with apology and by stealth.) 

Human Life in Shakespeare. By Macey Ulles. oston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. pp. 286. (This beautiful little volume is embellished with an excel- 
lent photograph portrait of the eloquent writer and lecturer, whose touching 
words of preface remind the reader of his hopeless malady, and of his ap- 
proaching end. It is full of some of the best, highest, wisest things that Mr. 
Giles has written, on a topic which he has treated with as fresh and eager 
appreciation as any other; and its sale, for the writer’s benefit, we trust will 
be as wide as its own brilliancy as his well-won reputation deserve for it.) 

On the Heights: a Novel. By Berthold Auerbach. Translated by 
Fanny Elizabeth Burnett. (From the Leipsig edition.) Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 16mo, pp. 544. (The Messrs. Roberts have had unusual taste, 
skill, and good fortune in the selection of their publications, which include the 

oems and tales of Jean Ingelow, Robert Buchanan’s charming narrative 
in verse, the free and brilliant rhymed chronicle of Mr. Morris’s ‘‘ Jason,” 
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the Memoirs of Mme. Récamier and Mme. Swetchine, ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” Ha- 
merton’s ‘* Painter's Camp,” and several volumes of Mr. Alger’s, —all in 
particularly neat and accurate typography. 

This tale of Auerbach, his largest and most elaborate, is a choice addi- 
ticn to the series. It is not a novel, in one sense of the word, as there is 
neither marrying nor giving in marriage. It consists in about equal parts of 
the narrative illustrating the peasant and court life amidst which its scenes 
are laid; and of the working out of a moral problem, of peculiar and pain- 
ful interest. In the narrative it is a little lingering and slow, the inner life, 
or mood of experience, in the persons being the main thing to be given: in 
the other portions, it deals with the old story of temptation, sin, and expia- 
tion, with a delicacy, subtilty, and boldness, beside which even George Eliot 
seems rude and course. It is the struggle, the fall, and the purification, of 
a mind of rare genius and intelligence, with no religious creed to guide or 
hinder, nurtured in the modern faith of culture, and working out, in self- 
imposed solitude, the terrible task imposed under the sense of guilt, sorrow, 
and despair. The moral tone is pure and noble; the lesson it teaches, the 
deepest with which the human soul is called to deal. But it is a lesson im- 
bedded in human sympathies, and set in a story of extraordinary fulness 
and beauty, evidently wrought out by a patient and loving study of the life 
it describes. The translation is faithful, animated, and clear, sufficiently 
charming and free in its English idiom, though missing here and there some 
untranslatable felicity, particularly in the quaint, tender fragments of popular 
song and proverb.) 

Fourth Annual Report of the Board of State Charities of Massachusetts, 
to which are added the Reports of the Secretary, and the General Agent of 
the Board. 

My Husband’s Crime. By M. R. Housekeeper. 8vo, pp. 115. With 
Illustrations; The Three Little Spades. By the author of ‘‘ Dollars and 
Cents,” &c. 18mo, pp. 268; Sooner or Later. By Shirley Brooks. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, pp. 348; Five Hundred Pounds Reward. A Novel. By a 
Barrister. 8vo, pp. 131; The Massacre of St. Bartholomew. Preceded by 
a History of the Religious Wars in the Reign of Charles IX. By Henry 
White, With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, pp. 497. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

Norwood; or, Village Life in New England. By Henry Ward Beecher. 
12mo, pp. 549; A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures ; Critical, Doctrinal, 
and Homeletical, with special reference to ministers and students. By John 
Peter Lange, D.D., in connection with a number of eminent European 
divines. ranslated from the German, and edited, with additions, by Rhilip 
Schaff, D.D., vol. 3, of the New Testament; containing the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, Philemon, and the Hebrews. 8vo, pp. 600. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 

Six Months in India. By Mary Carpenter. London: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 2vols. (To be reviewed.) 

Egypt’s Place in History. A Presentation. By Mrs. C. H. Dall. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. (To be reviewed.) 
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ERRATA. 





Page 62, Title, and throughout the article, for ‘‘ Smith” read ‘‘ Smyth.” 
», 100, line 18, for ‘‘ Theology” read ‘‘ Theological.” 
», 228, line 21, for ‘‘ country ” read ‘‘ county.” 
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